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Yes, we’ll shed tears... 

aE We'll wave handkerchiefs . . . 

1 We'll slap backs and shake hands and make 
speeches when they come home again. 
























But this time tears and handkerchiefs and speeches 
won’t be enough. 


This time it isn’t a “brass-band”’ war... and it 
isn’t going to be a “‘tin-horn’’ peace. 


= e e 


Last time, fighting men sailed at noon from crowded 
docks where thousands cheered. This time, they 
vanish in the night. 


Last time, everybody sang ‘“‘Over There,” ““Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,’’ ‘‘Pack Up Your 
Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag.” This time, there 
are no great war songs the people sing. 


Last time, a war was fought to end wars, to make 
the world safe for democracy. But war didn’t end, 
the world wasn’t made safe for anything, and many 

a doughboy marched from a parade line into a 
bread line. 
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But this time... 
Fighting men have learned that the great words 
“Victory,” ‘‘Peace,’’ ‘‘Freedom”’ are meaningless 
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U7 NO"7T1N HORN PEACE... 


unless coupled with the humbler, work-a-day words 


“opportunity,” ‘“‘jobs,”’ “wages.” 
This time... 
They know that if war can employ the full energies 
of all our people . . . if war can give birth to new 


industries . . . sO can peace. 


This time... 

When they come home, they will be looking for the 
opéning of a door . . . the opening of a thousand 
doors to new jobs, new careers, new explorations, 

new homes, new futures. 


It is the purpose of this company to convert its 

vast productive capacity from war to peace as 
quickly as possible. To double its production of 
refrigerators and electrical appliances, to more than 
double its greatest production of motor cars. 


Only in this way can we give to those who have 
fought and worked to preserve it . . . a strong, a 


a growing America where all men and women 


will have the freedom and the chance to make their 


s come true. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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In September, 1928, Professor Alex- 
ander Fleming, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London, discovered penicillin. 

Yet it was not until 1939, eleven 
years later, that a group of distinguished 
Oxford scientists, spurred on by the 
war, first put this great advance in 
medical history to practical use. 


Up until that time, lethargy and 
human inertia almost had caused the 
“death” of penicillin. The mold is too 
unstable ever to be serviceable, said 
the medical staff of a London hospital 
when one professor sought to make 
clinical tests. Its production will be an 


“insuperable” task, the cautious and 
the timid many times warned. 


Today penicillin for the treatment 
of bacterial infections is one of the 
most important developments in 
chemotherapy — and is produced by 
the hundreds of thousands of units for 
military and civilian needs! 

So often a business or a nation is on 
the verge of great achievement, only 
to falter or fail for lack of enthusiasm 
and imagination. 


America’s land frontiers have be- 
come fixed, but there is no limit to the 
possibilities for expansion and growth 





if we will open our minds to new ideas, 
and intelligently apply our new-found 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to use our re- 
sources with such daring and imagina- 
tion as to develop a new concept of 
opportunity for all. 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can urge, inform, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. The medical profession has made an 
incalculable contribution to American well-being. Citizens of this country 
are the healthiest in the world; the average life expectancy has nearly doubled 
in the last six decades. And since 1911, child mortality between the ages of 


1 and 14 has declined nearly 80%. 


Significantly, too, the manufacture of drugs and medicines in a pre-war 
year occupied the time of 22,386 people, and accounted for products valued 
at approximately 365 million dollars. 
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You want something new, something 
different, something you can’t get 
today—and there are 129,999,999 


other persons with the same idea. 


Very well, you're going to get it. 
Maybe sooner than you expect. Par- 
tial conversion and-diversion to 
peacetime pursuits is already in 
progress. If it’s an aluminum stew 
kettle you want, for instance, you'll 
probably get it some time before the 
last shot is heard round the world. 
However— 


It is expedient to temper desire 
and enthusiasm with fact. When the 
time comes to shift from making war- 
time materials to peacetime goods, 


The shape of things to come 








industry that day faces a tremendous 
task. Every machine, every die that 
has been shaping a part for the war 
machine has to be changed. The siin- 
pler items, the ones easiest to make, 
will be the first on the market. The 
more complicated will follow, one by 
one. It will be a process of evolution, 
rather than revolution. 


Industry will keep you informed 
of these matters and tell you what 
it some day will have to offer— 
through its advertising. In Philadel- 
phia, for instance, it finds the job of 


telling the public comparatively - 


easy. For nearly 4 out of 5 families 
in our third largest city are reached 
by one newspaper. 





That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It is a news- 
paper that goes home in this City of 
Homes. It has with notable success 
maintained and broadened its reader 
interest in these days of wartime 
handicap. It has a daily circulation 
of over 600,000—the largest evening 
circulation in America. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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Shucks, Son, you hain’t never seen 
wind till you been in a norther. 
Take the time me and Slim Bartel 
was drivin’ down from Amarillo to 
San Antone in my li'l ole jalopy. 


Warn’t no gas rationin’ then, but 
we run out anyways. Right spang 
in the middle of the prairie, ’thout 
a shack in sight. 





looked kinda bad to us. But all of 
a sudden it begun to blow. Come 
a-tearin’ straight from the North 
Pole. 
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Wa-all, Slim and me jes’ opened 
the car doors and that there wind 
pushed us clean to Big Spring. Had 
the brake on, but goldarn if we 
didn’t git a ticket fer speedin’. 


When the boys in the barracks, 
the back room, or the outer office 
“shoot the breeze’’ it’s just good 
sport, and facts are the only casu- 
alty. But the wind blows in a dif- 
ferent direction when business 
decisions are to be made! 
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Then, facts are the very fabric of 
future plans. And facts, most often, 
are woven of sound figures. Because 
these figures must be accurate, eco- 
nomical, and on-the-dot, it’s easy 
to understand why Management 
relies on Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1726 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Ill., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 












































































Aircraft production. The War Produc- 
tion Board announced for the first time 
the number of aircraft produced by type 
of plane. From July 1, 1940 to Sept. 30, 
1944, the totals were: bombers, 74.953; 
fighters, 70,627; transports, 17,592; naval 
reconnaissance planes, 2,345; trainers, 54,- 
642; communications, 10,785, and special- 
purpose aircraft, 1,459. 


Sole surviving sons. The Army said 
that failure to include sufficient informa- 
tion when a family asks that a sole sur- 
viving son be shifted to noncombat duty 
is causing delays in making such transfers. 
Requests must include full names and se- 
rial numbers of the sons who have been 
killed and of the son to be transferred. 
Policy recently adopted provides that 
when two or more sons of the same family 
have lost their lives, any sole surviving 
son will be transferred#to nonhazardous 
duty. 


Army-Navy physicians. The War 
Manpower Commission announced that 
the Navy is in urgent need of 3,000 addi- 
tional medical officers, whom it hopes to 
recruit from among civilian physicians. Re- 
cruitment of civilian physicians for the 
Army has been discontinued. 


Tire quotas. Increased quotas of new 
passenger-car and motorcycle tires were 
announced for November; a total of 1,850.- 
000 for the month, as compared with 
1,600,000 in October. Smaller truck and 
bus tires were reduced from 315,000 to 
280,000, and larger truck and bus tires in- 
creased from 105,000 to 110,000. 


Match shortage? WPB said that 4 per 
cent of all penny-box matches and 25 per 
cent of all book matches produced in the 
next six months would be delivered te the 
Army and Navy. Very few such matches 
will be available for civilians, WPB said, 
but old-fashioned kitchen matches of the 
strike-anywhere type will be produced in 
sufficient quantity to meet civilian needs. 
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Watches. WPB announced the release, 
through usual retail channels, of a limited 
number of nonjeweled wrist watches, with 
second hands. They were manufactured 
originally for the use of Army nurses. 


Boat surplus. The Maritime Commis- 
sion sought purchasers for 2,215 ‘small 
wooden assault boats that have become 
war surplus. The boats weigh 165 pounds, 
and measure 13 feet, six and five-eighths 
inches in length, with a beam of five feet 
four inches. Inquiries may be addressed 
to Surplus Property Section, Procurement 
Division of the Maritime Commission, 
Riggs Bank Building, Fourteenth and 
Park Road, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Contract information. The War De- 
partment announced that detailed infor- 
mation would be made available jn the 
future on the award of all construction 
contracts in excess of $500,000. Such in- 
formation has been available in the past 
only on contracts for more than $1,000,000. 


Christmas toys. Due to increased toy 
production this year, more playthings will 
be available this Christmas than last. 
Wooden toys are to be 25 per cent more 
numerous, the emilee of Commerce 
said, and there are 25 new types of wooden 
trains, but the making of toy trains of 
metal still is prohibited. Some steel for 
toymaking has been released however. In 
general the toys will be much more durable. 


Cost of living. The retail price of cost- 
of-living essentials in principal cities in- 
creased slightly between mid-September 
and mid-October, rising from an index 
figure of 126.4 to 126.5. Higher prices for 
autumn clothing and house furnishings 
more than offset somewhat lower food 
costs. Food dropped .5 per cent, while 
clothing rose 1.4, house furnishings 1.0 
and miscellaneous items .1 per cent. The 
general level of living costs was 25.3 per 
cent higher than on Jan. 15, 1941, and 28.3 
per cent above Aug. 15, 1939. 
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Only the beginning 


All the Free World has thrilled to the 
news of Boeing B-29 raids on Japan. 
They were just the beginning. More 
Superfortresses are on the way... 
many, many more! 


Back of the B-29 is one of the most 
gigantic manufacturing programs ever 
placed behind any weapon of war. And 
Boeing brings to the task the same man- 
ufacturing philosophy that shattered all 
airplane production records in the output 
of Boeing Flying Fortresses. 


The Boeing Superfortress is being 
built largely by people who never 
worked on production lines before; drug 


clerks and housewives, farmers and truck 
drivers, school girls and grandfathers. 


But such things don’t “just happen.” 


The efficient use of previously unskilled 
people is a by-product of good produc- 
tion planning and organizing. 

At Boeing this planning starts with 
the original conception of a new design 
and encompasses all functions of its 
production. It is a basic consideration 
which results in simplifying the manu- 
facture of a complex product and, as in 
the case of the Superfortress, permits it 
to be produced in quantity by previously 
unskilled people. 


Plans developed by Boeing now guide 
the entire over-all production program in 
dozens of other co-operating plants in- 
cluding those of Bell and Martin, which 
are also turning out completed Boeing 
B-29’s. ‘This program was patterned 
after the co-operative plan under which 
Douglas and Lockheed have built and 
will continue to build Boeing B-17’s. 


Once the war is over, Boeing methods 
of research, design, engineering and 
manufacture will be turned again to 
peacetime products. And they will in- 
sure that any product “Built by Boeing” 
is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS » THE STRATOLINER ¢ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 








More than 400,000 
~~ GMC‘Six by Six Trucks 
for Our Armed Forces 








There’s nothing beautiful about this mud- 
splashed, war-worn Army truck. But deauty is 
as beauty does, and more of these 214-ton, “six- 
by-six”” GMCs are performing more duties for 
our Armed Forces than any other type of vehicle. 


They go ashore with Army Engineers and Navy 
Seabees, helping to build bases and bridges and 
bomber strips on newly won territory. They are 
used by the Air Forces to transport bombs, gaso- 
line and repair equipment. They serve as prime 
movers for the Artillery’s 75 mm and 105 mm 
guns. They power machine shops for Ordnance 
and mobile radio stations for the Signal Corps. 
They transport complete surgical operating units 
and optical shops for the Medical Corps. They 
carry countless loads of food and fuel, munitions 
and materials for the Army Service Forces. 


In fact, wherever and whenever Allied Armies 
need truck transport or truck power, you'll 
usually find another Army of GMC “‘six-by- 
six” trucks, Rough and Ready for More Action. 


In addition to producing thousands of military trucks and 
amphibian ‘“‘Ducks,”” GMC is now manufacturing several 
thousand commercial trucks for use in essential civilian 
occupations. If you are eligible for a new truck, see your 
GMC dealer first for ““The Truck of Value.”” Remember, 
too, that your GMC dealer is headquarters for the original 
truck-saving, time-saving Preventive Maintenance Service. 
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Prepared from Front Line Photos from 
Acme and U. S. Army Signal Corps 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION __227TTTTT)L., 
GENERAL MOTORS SOO” 


HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES .. . VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS* 
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ks With the political campaign now out of the way..... 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin will get back to the business of dealing with 
CS vital issues of war-peace; will try to find a basis for agreement. 
There will be U.S. decisions on Lend-Lease policy, on policy related to 
ud- Germany's future, on policy related to Argentina, to Spain, to China. 
Pas Congress will get back to work; will act on some issues before expiring. 





There'll be revived interest in tax policy, social security policy, wage 
policy, policy related to the size of the postwar Army, to national service. 

















cle. 

wis The campaign slowed things up. It disturbed the British and Russians who 

ie didn't quite know what all of the shouting meant, who could not be quite sure 

are who would speak for this country after next January 20. Many issues were left 

1SO- hanging in the air. Leaders in Britain and Russia sort of held their breath. 

ime Things now can get back on the track again. 

nm 

me As some of the Situations are likely now to work out.ee.e. 

nits Britain will be assured of an extension of Lend-Lease through the war with 

hey Japan; will be permitted to reconvert her industry to peacetime purposes in pro- 

ons portion to U.S. reconversion and still draw Lend-Lease aid. British argue that 
otherwise they could not afford a large-scale effort in the Far East. 

lies Russia is more likely to join up against Japan, when the time comes, than 

u'll to give up Lend-Lease at the end of the German war. Aid stops otherwise. 

by- There is to be decision for a very harsh peace for Germany. Russia is in- 

is sistent on that. So is Britain. Germany is to be whittled down around the 
edges, with France, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, all to get 
something. And: It still is possible that Southern Germany may be swung away 
from Prussia to be reoriented in some new alignment with Austria. 

Polish leaders in England will be forced to meet Russian terms for the set- 

tlement of boundary issues, political issues. Stalin is adamant on that; is not 

“ willing to take a chance with an "uncertain" government in Poland. 

lian Chiang Kai-shek will be required now to toe the mark in using his power to 

ae wage war with Japan or face withdrawal of U.S. support; will find that U.S. 

inal otherwise is ready to follow its own line in China. Issues are deep-seated. 

- Issues left unsettled because of election effects now can be acted upon. 





At home, in the post-election period, the prospect is this..... 

Rationing powers, both for industry and individuals, will be extended. If 
not extended, those powers and with them the rationing program expire Dec. 3l. 

Tax policy changes will be put off until 1945. Lower taxes on incomes are 
not to be expected before 1946. Taxes will stay high next year. 

Go-ahead signal on construction, on new car making, on output of other ci- 
vilian durable goods will wait on the end of the German war. 

Price controls will hold at least until next June 30. So will wage and sal- 
ary controls. But: End of German war may ease somewhat the present rather rigid 
limits on salary increases, may open the way to the raise you've wanted. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Then in other fields... <s 

There will be slow motion, much debate, a “Show me" attitude in acting on 
the plan for stabilizing world currencies, for a world investment bank. It is 
less than a 50-50 prospect that the new Congress will accept without change. 

A treaty forming the United Nations probably will reach the U.S. Senate 
early in 1945. Acceptance, after much debate, is a strong probability. Then: 
The major battle to determine whether and on what conditions U.S. military force 
will be assigned to the United Nations will develop late in 1945 or early in 
1946. It is slightly better than a 50-50 prospect that Congress will approve 
use of U.S. forces on some basis short of specific prior Congress approval. 





War in Europe soon should be moving rapidly again. 

Forces are about set. Supply lines are pretty well cleared. Weather is 
entering the best period for the autumn and winter season. 

And: The heart of Germany lies just ahead, just over the Rhine, not so many 
miles away in event a crack-through can be made. 

This war, except for guerrilla resistance, will end this year. Either that 
or the military will be greatly surprised. Everything will be put into the last 
1944 drive. It will be aimed to produce a rapid windup. 

As for the Far East.....In the Chinese picture: 

U.S. operations hereafter are to be concerned more with the China coast, 
not with interior China, not so much with difficult supply routes from India. 

And: With the China coast now lying open, Chungking is less important. 

That's why U.S. is able to insist that Chiang Kai-shek put his house a little 
bit in order in return for aid; why U.S. can demand that a chance be given to 
create an effective Chinese Army; to insist that there be more interest in 
fighting the Japanese or protecting U.S. airfields, less in blockading the Chi- 
nese Communists. U.S. position is much Strengthened by developments. 

You get the full story of Chinese developments on page 22. 














Next phase of the war with Japan is to be one of tightening blockade. 

Supply lines to the Philippines, to Formosa, to the South Pacific, with 
its oil, rubber, sugar, rice, will gradually be severed. There may be naval and 
air forays against Japan herself, against her cities and her shipping. 

Then: The time will come for moves against the China coast, for invasion of 
islands leading up to Japan, even some direct attacks on Japan's homeland. 

It is expected that Japan will be peculiarly vulnerable to type of air at- 
tack now planned, that the concentration of industry and population will make 
Japanese cities targets of the greatest importance. 

How well Japan will stand up once Germany is defeated remains to be seen. 











Runaway money inflation in several European nations is raising again the 
question of whether anything like that could happen in U.S. after this war. 

The answer is that there is no chance, no prospect that the dollar will be 
permitted to become worthless, to be blown about the streets like waste paper. 

You should note this: Runaway inflation is occurring in places where there 
is an acute shortage of goods, where the most basic demands of people for food 
and clothing cannot be met from supplies, where all normal basis for the exchange 
of goods has broken down. That is the case in much of Europe. 

However: In U.S. there is relative abundance. [Ihe dollar today, on a whole- 
sale price basis, buys almost as much as it did back in 1926. It is true that 
there is a record-breaking volume of dollars outstanding. Yet there also are 
goods to be had in a volume that assures a reasonable value for the dollar. There 
is no sign of any wild flight away from the dollar. 

U.S. dollar still is probably the world's most stable currency. 














See also pages 15, 19, 45. 
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Imagine Bob Hope... 


brought to you 


Think how, on NBC Television, the 
amusing antics of America’s greatest come- 
dians... the zany adventures of Bob Hope, 
for example . . . could take place before 
your eyes in hilarious visual action. 


Just picture how television programs 
from the studios of the National Broad- 
casting Company . . . where the nation’s 
most popular sound radio programs now 
originate... are going to up the excitement 
of home entertainment. 


At the present time, NBC has extensive 
television plans under way. With the co- 
operation of business and government these 
plans, after the war, will bring about vast 
NBC Television networks . . . networks 





on TE 


roadcasting Lompany 


America’s No. 1 Network 


LEVISION 






by NBC 


gradually sprouting from Eastern, Mid- 
Western and Western centers and finally 
grouping together . . . forming -coast-to- 
coast links to provide television for the 
whole nation’s post-war enjoyment. 

Popular-priced television receivers will 
bring to your home sight and sound pro- 
grams up to the highest standards of NBC 
. .. television programs of the finest shows 
in this fascinating and improved field of 
entertainment. 

* * BS 


Depend on NBC to lead in new branches 
of broadcasting by the same wide margin 
that now makesit “ The Network Most People 
Listen to Most.” 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 





Some answers to 
questions about 


Patapar* 
Vegetable 
Parchment 


The day may come when you will want 
to challenge Patapar to meet some spe- 
cial problem in your business. Now is a 
good time to explore this unique paper. 
Ask questions about it. Get to know it. 


Is there more than one type? 


Yes. Patapar is produced in a vari- 
ety of types to cover a wide range 
of applications. Actually 179 differ- 
ent types of Patapar have been per- 
fected to fill all manner of needs. 


What's “Hi-wet strength’? 


Soaked in water indefi- 


nitely—even boiled— he 

Patapar remains firm D 

and strong. That’s what auhesy, 
v9, 







is meant by Hi-wet 
strength. 


Is Patapar grease-proof? 


Grease or oil can be left on Pata- 
par without penetrating. The de- 
gree of its grease-proofness can be 
varied to meet different problems. 


Is it air tight? 
There are types of Pata- 
par that are impervious 
to air. Other types are 
furnished for products 
which must have wrappers that 
allow them to “breathe.” . 


How about printing? 

Patapar’s rich distinctive texture 
lends added beauty to the colorful 
effects of printing. Our plants are 
equipped with complete facilities 
for printing Patapar in one or 
more colors by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


What are Patapar’s uses? 
As a packaging material 
it protects butter, meats, 
fish, cheese, milk, short- 
ening. It is used for bulk 
packaging units, liners 
for motor oil containers, 
rubber mold liners, as a 
substitute for oiled silk, and for 
literally thousands of other pur- 
poses. 


Can I get Patapar now? 
With the present pulp shortage it 
is difficult to supply all the many 
demands for Patapar. However, we 
welcome inquiries from business 
men who are thinking of using 
Patapar. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always take a loss, for 
tax purposes, when you fail to exercise 
your options to buy stock. In one case in- 
volving warrants to purchase stock, the 
U.S. Tax Court holds that no deductible 
loss results where the purchase warrants 
became worthless in a year prior to that 
year in which the deduction is claimed. 


* * * 

YOU CAN sometimes escape liability 
for Social Security taxes on the compensa- 
tion paid to homeworkers. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue holds that homeworkers 
will be considered independent contractors 
when they are under no supervision of the 
employer, where they are not required to 
work during specific hours, and where they 
need not perform the work themselves. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT challenge, without a 
lawsuit, the legality of actions of the War 
Labor Board on the ground that those 
actions violate a State law. The Boafd’s 
general counsel holds that the provision 
of the War Labor Disputes Act requiring 
WLB to conform to “all other applicable 
provisions of law” refers only to provisions 
of federal law. 


* %* 


YOU CAN, if you possess a B or a C 
driver’s ration card, count on receiving the 
new automobile fires that you may need in 
November and fotiowing months. Office of 
Price Administration that the 
number of tires made available for ration- 
ing to civilians now is sufficient to meet 
B and C requirements. 


believes 


* 


YOU CAN now manufacture incandes- 
cent lighting fixtures without regard to 
specific controls over such production. 
War Production Board has revoked these 
controls. However, production of fixtures 
still will be limited by controlled mate- 
rials allotments, available labor supply, 
shipping cartons and components. 


YOU CAN now honor withdrawals from 
blocked banking accounts to meet living 
and traveling expenses of persons in the 
United States, provided withdrawals do 
not exceed $500 in any orie calendar 


and administrative decisions: 


month. rhe Treasury has issued a general 
license authorizing payments and _trans- 
fers of credit from such blocked accounts 
in U.S. banks to this extent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect a preference rat- 
ing for a machine tool costing more than 
$500 unless that tool is needed for military 
purposes or for the war effort. WPB rules 
that ratings for delivery of such machine 
tools will be assigned only for these pur- 
poses. 


x 


YOU CANNOT hold as much print 
paper in your inventory as formerly, In- 
ventory ceilings for publishers of books, 
magazines and greeting cards and for com- 
mercial printers are reduced approximately 
15 per cent by order of WPB. 


YOU CANNOT manufacture a fountain 
pen or mechanical pencil without stating 
on the article or an attached tag the mavi- 
mum retail price, the brand name and the 
model number. OPA has fixed specifie ceil- 
ing prices on fountain pens and mechanical 
pencils and imposes this regulation. 


YOU CANNOT expect any increase in 
the supply of canned beef for civilian pur- 
poses. War Food Administration has di- 
rected packers operating under federal in- 
spection to set aside 80 per cent of all 
canner and cutter beef for Government 
procurement. 


YOU CAN sell combed cotton twill to 
the Army Quartermaster Corps on an ad- 
justable pricing basis. OPA permits pro- 
ducers to sell this product at ceiling prices 
that will prevail at the time of delivery. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now resume business rela- 
tions with persons and firms in Italy. 
Treasury announces removal of restrictions 
under Trading with the Enemy Act against 
trading and business connections in Italy. 
Communications of a financial, commer- 
cial or business character with any part of 
Italian territory under Allied control may 
be transmitted without Treasury license. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider} 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
+ . . . . . ° 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WANTED...A 


Designs for faster, higher-flying 
planes have been greatly speeded 
by wind-tunnel tests. By this means, 
engineers have long studied stresses 
and streamlining. Today, they are 
used to solve high-altitude, low- 
temperature problems as well. 

In a recently constructed tunnel, 
air density can be varied to simu- 
late flying conditions from sea level 
to 40,000 feet. Temperature of the 
400-mile gale stirred up by two 
huge propellers can be brought 
down to 67 degrees below zero. 

Powering this man-made _ sub- 
zero hurricane are two 20,000 hp 
Westinghouse motors. Each motor 
weighs 160,000 pounds. Yet speed 


© 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


must be controlled with the great- 
est accuracy during the time test 
readings are being taken. 


Towork out the intricate mechan- 
ical problems involved, Westing- 
house engineers co-operated closely 
with aeronautical technicians. A 


- scheme was finally developed giv- 


ing the necessary accurate speed 
control of the giant motors, with 
maximum energy conservation. 
Solving difficult engineering prob- 
lems such as this is a typical func- 
tion of W.E.S.—a service that’s set 
up to find the right solution for 
your particular power problems. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-91068 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse 


SUB-ZERO HURRICANE 








— W.8.S." —_ 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, maintenance, 
material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems... let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconver- 
sion to postwar needs. 





TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 EWT, NBC - HEAR TED MALONE, MON. WED, FRI. 10:15 P. M, EWT, BLUE NETWORK 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT FIGURING YOUR TAX UNDER NEW SYSTEM 


or before that day, they must give to each 
employe a withholding receipt for 1944— 


Employers and employes must take their 
first steps this month toward putting the 
new tax simplification system into opera- 
tion. And between now and March 15, 
1945, other steps must be taken by em- 
ployers and all taxpayers to get taxpaying 
on a streamlined pay-as-you-go basis un- 
der the revised system. 

New dates, with new meanings, are on 
the tax calendar for the period ahead. New 
forms are required, new statements on de- 
pendents must be given to employers by 
employes, new withholding rates must be 
put into effect, and there will be a new 
system of calculation for all payers of in- 
come taxes. This means that all persons 
involved in either paying or withholding 
taxes should get set now and be familiar 
with the important dates that are coming 
up on the revised tax calendar. 


The first important date on the new tax 
calendar: December 1. 


Sometime in November, or by December 
1 at the latest, employers must distribute 
* among their employes a new form to be 
used in getting another list of exemption 
claims of employes—Form W-+ (Rev. 
1944). This new withholding exemption 
certificate is necessary because the method 
of counting exemptions is changed by the 
new law, making it possible for some tax- 
payers to claim more 
pendents than they could heretofore. The 
dead line for employes in turning in these 
new certificates to employers is Decem- 
ber 1. 


persons as de- 


Many emp.oyers already have received 
copies of these new withholding exemption 
forms. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is distributing them among employers who 
withhold income taxes from the pay of 
their workers. Employers who have not re- 
ceived copies can get them from their Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. The burden of 
turning in the form is upon an employe. 
His employer can allow him no exemption 
without a certificate. 


In filling in the new forms, many taxpay- 
ers will find that they can claim exemp- 
tions for dependents that were not previ- 
ously allowed. A taxpayer now can claim 
as dependent a closely related person who 
receives more than half of his support 
from the taxpayer and who has less than 
$500 a year in income. There is no age 
factor. Heretofore, a person over 18 could 
not be claimed as a dependent unless there 
were mental or physical handicaps. This 
means that now taxpayers usually will be 
able to claim exemptions for sons and 
daughters over 18 who are in school or who 
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are not working and for parents and other 
closé relatives whom they support. 


The tax date: December 15. 


This date now disappears from the tax 
calendar. It is replaced by January 15. 
Persons owing tax installments or nor- 
mally filing revised estimates in December 
can wait till January 15. However, a tax- 
payer who wishes to keep the old Decem- 
ber 15 date and clean up his tax payments 
at that time can do so. 


Next date on the tax calendar: January 1. 


This date will have a meaning for both 
employers and employes. On January 1, 
the new withholding rates and exemption 
certificates go into effect. On the first pay- 
day on or after January 1, an employer 
must base his withholding on the new 
scales even though the pay actually was 
earned before that date. 

Considerable bookkeeping is involved for 
employers in putting the new withholding 
system into effect. There are new tables 
under which the amount to be withheld 
from each employe can be determined ac- 
cording to wage brackets. Employers who 
do not have these tables can get copies 
from their Collectors. Some employes will 
have a little withheld from their 
pay, others less. Employers still can use 
the more complicated percentage method 
of computing the amount to be withheld. 


more 


A new date on the tax calendar: Janu- 
ory) 15, 


January 15 now becomes an important 
date for many taxpayers, replacing Decem- 
ber 15 on the tax calendar. It is the new 
dead line for filing of the final 1944 tax 
estimate by those who have to make tax 
declarations and want to revise their previ- 
ous estimates. And it is the final date for 
payment of what still is due on estimated 
taxes for 1944. Also, farmers have until 
January 15, instead of December 15, to 
file their only estimate of 1944 income tax 
and to make a lump payment. 


Persons who have to make final estimates 
on January 15 are offered a short cut. If 
they prefer, they can file a regular income 
tax return on January 15, instead of March 
15, and make payment of whatever is due. 
This would take the place of the final esti- 
mate that might have been due in January. 


The next tax date: January 31. 


Employers are the only ones who have to 
worry about the January 31 tax date. On 


Form W-2 (Rev.). This shows the em. 
ploye the total amount of: wages he re. 
ceived during 1944 and the amount that 
was withheld for income tax. An employer 
must give his employes this report in du- 
plicate and send a third copy to his Col- 
lector. Some employers will get this with. 
holding receipt to their employes before 
January 15 to help them if they have to 
make a revised estimate of tax by that 
date. 


Finally, the big day on the tax calendar: 
March 15. 


This is the last day: for filing income tax 
returns for 1944. But, in most cases, this 
will mean a simpler procedure than last 
year. About 30,000,000 persons are expect- 
ed to file the withholding receipt that they 
receive from their employers, in place of a 
longer tax return form, and let the Inter- 
nal Revenue office figure out how much 
they owe. If enough has not been withheld 
from their pay to cover their taxes, they 
will get a bill from the Collector. This 
must be paid within 30 days. If too much 
has been withheld or if they received less 
than $500 during the year and owed no 
tax, they will get a refund. 


A taxpayer who uses his withholding re- 
ceipt for a return writes in the amount of 
income he received and lists his depend- 
ents. In general, taxpayers cannot use this 
form unless their income was under $5,000 
and virtually all of it in wages or salaries 
subject to withholding. If a taxpayer’s de- 
ductions for donations, taxes, medical ex- 
penses, etc., totaled more than 10 per cent 
of his entire income, he usually would 
benefit by using a longer tax form. A with- 
holding receipt can be filed with the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue as soon as it Is 
received from an employer, but the dead 
line is March 15. 


Taxpayers who do not use withhold- 
ing receipts as returns must file a longer 
return, the new Form 1040. Persons with 
incomes of less than $5,000 can use a tabl 
that eliminates much of the calculating 
and allows 10 per cent of total income to 
cover deductions. Those who do not use 
this table must make a more detailed cal- 
culation of tax. Persons who still owe 50 
per cent of their “unforgiven” tax of 1943 
will get a separate bill from their collector 
for this. 

March 15 also is the date for filing the first 
estimate of tax for 1945 by persons whd 


make declarations. 
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Soon he'll be home from the wars—friumphantly home 
«+. to what? 

The cold facts are these: 

Nearly one-third of our fighting men are returning to 
“homes” that are without running water... 35 per cent 
of the dwelling units in this country are without sanitary 
plumbing or bathing facilities of any kind... and 
American slums have bred the highest rate of juvenile 
crime in our history. 

in short, there’s still a war to be won here at home! 


Our weapons are the mightiest on earth. Our manu- 
facturing productivity is equal to half the world’s 
total capacity ... our basic economy and our currency 








HERO «x: 


He cameRB EEE LOOM PRON TA 


are sound...and our faith in the American Ideal is 
stronger than ever before. 


The time to start fighting that war is now. Delay could 
mean defeat, and the loss of all that our sons have 
fought and died for. Victory will mean a great new age 
of peace and prosperity, with jobs and security for all. 


The engineers of the basic machine tool producers can 
help the men of government and of industry to win that 
victory ...to plan now the reconversion of our tre- 
mendous wealth of resources, skills and machinery to 
all-out production for a better America} 


One of these engineers is a Bryant man. We urge you 
to call him in today. 


SPRINGFIELD 
VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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After the war, the name Fairbanks-Morse will continue to 
mark performance-proved products only, as it has for 114 years. 
No race to get civilian products onto the market 


early will tempt us to break this pledge. 





a BUY MORE 
duty Diesel engine which has proved ; | = ; WAR BONDS 


its efficiency and economy in power 
plants throughout the nation. 


Below — Fairbanks-Morse heavy- 





sis) 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES © GENERATORS © MOTORS @ SCALES © PUMPS © STOKERS ® RAILROAD AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & €CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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NEXT PRESIDENT’S JOB: 
PROBLEMS THAT LIE AHEAD 


Array of International and Domestic Questions Pressing for Solution 


Campaign's end clearing way 
for action on reconversion, 
world security, tax reform 


Passing of election day clears the way 
for down-to-earth grappling with a host of 
questions that have piled up during the 
campaign. These questions range from 
high problems of war and peace all the 
way through the more homely ones of 
how the nation shall be turned back to 
peaceful living. Campaign turmoil has de- 
layed action on some of them for months. 
Now they can be met. 

How can the world peace plans be got- 
ten through Congress? What shall be the 
size of America’s Army and Navy after the 
war? What about demobilization? Uni- 
versal military training? Merchant ship- 
ping? Air travel? Oil? Surplus war prop- 
erty? Unemployment? Social security? 
Taxes? Such questions have been multi- 
plying on the White House desk. 

During the presidential campaign, they 
were shunted aside. Congress was idling, 
its members fighting for their own re-elec- 
tion. Policy decisions were held to a mini- 
mum. Any of them might supply material 
for a debate that would win or lose the 
election. Now the debates are finished. 
The plans are being put into shape for a 
new Congress. In a dozen offices of Gov- 
emment departments, the policy makers 
are busy. Here is a survey of the tasks that 
lie ahead for the President. 

The No. 1 job still is that of winning 
the war. After that comes the settlement 
of the peace, the creation of a world 
agency to keep the peace and the de- 
velopment of numerous trade and economic 
pacts that will seek to clear the way’ for 
a broad flow of goods into foreign trade 
after the war. But, in the midst of the 
war, all sorts of domestic problems are 
crowding in. They must be dealt with even 
before the war is won. 

Unemployment plans must be ready 
to take up the slack when war contracts 
are cut down. The end of the war in Ger- 
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many will bring sharp reduc- 
tions in aircraft production, in 
shipbuilding and in the manu- 
facture of guns, fire-control, 
communications and electron- 
ics equipment. Plants will shut 
down, workers will go out. 

A rise in the manufacture 
of such civilian goods as re- 
frigerators, washing machines, 
stoves, probably houses and 
automobiles to smaller de- 
grees, will coincide with the 
closing of these war plants. 
But many of these plants will 
have to tool up before they 
can turn to civilian produc- 
tion. This means that many 
workers will be out of jobs. 

The reconversion law en- 
acted by this Congress made 
some provision for unemploy- 
ment insurance and a reshuf- 
fling of workers from war 
plants back to civilian produc- 
tion. In the main, Govern- 
ment officials regard that measure as a 
stopgap. The issue of greater unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, with the Federal 
Government to set the standards, was 
fought out and lost. But it will be re- 
opened in the new Congress in January. 

Social security. An effort will be made 
to extend the benefits of old-age pensions 
to farm workers, domestic help, Govern- 
ment workers and others now outside the 
act. This plan had the backing of both 
presidential candidates. But Congress will 
not be quick to act until more pressures 
build up behind the movement. 

Small business. Congress will have the 
question put to it of whether it intends 
to finance the operations it has authorized 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. to perform. 
The Corporation has the power to make 
loans, to help arrange for them through 
normal channels and to buy surplus war 
property for resale to small plants. It must 
have money to carry out these projects 
and it must have a renewal of legal life 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SEAL 
. - . after the politicians—the policy makers 


before June 30 if it is to continue. The 
chances are good that it will get both. 

Tax revision. The dying Congress will 
have to extend the date for stepping up 
by 1 per cent the pay-roll tax. If not, that 
tax raise goes into effect with the new 
year. It is too late in the life of the old 
Congress for it to do much more in re- 
spect to taxes. But the new Congress, 
arising from the election, will face the 
whole problem of tax revision. Excess- 
profits taxes are likely to be wiped out. 
Tax readjustments are in prospect to en- 
courage investment and the replacement 
of obsolete and worn-out equipment in 
plants. Corporate taxes are due for re- 
shuffling. Even individual income taxes 
are likely to feel the weight of the study 
that already is beginning. 

The Surplus Property Act will get an- 
other going over. Under the present law, 
States, schools, cities, hospitals, farmers, 
veterans and small businessmen get pref- 
erence. Officials say the law is bound by 
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so much red tape that it is unworkable. 
They would like to see some of these re- 
strictions removed and a single adminis- 
trator substituted for a board. Congress 
will be slow to act. The disposal of $100,- 
000,000,000 of war plants, lands and 
equipment is bound up in this problem. 

Expiring laws will keep the President 
and Congress busy. The bulk of the spe- 
cial war powers was granted to the Presi- 
dent in laws that do not expire until from 
three to six months after the war emer- 
gency. But numerous others, which pro- 
vide the regulations under which various 
phases of the war, both at home and 
abroad, are being run, expire during the 
next six months. 

The Stabilization Fund Act, authoriz- 
ing the Treasury to deal in gold and for- 
eign exchange, expires June 30. Unless the 
currency-stabilization plan worked out at 
Bretton Woods is installed before that 
time, with congressional approval, the ten- 
year-old operation of the Treasury in that 
field will be given temporary renewal. 

Price control. The Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act also expires June 30. This Act 
carries many of the powers that underlie 
the rationing system, the control of man 
power .by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and wage-fixing arrangements of the 
War Labor Board. If the European phase 
of the war is over by the time Congress 
takes up the subject, some of the regula- 
tions may be relaxed. But, in the main, the 
powers will be extended. 

The Second War Powers Act dies on 
December 31 of this year. Its renewal will 
be a job for the old Congress. It conveys 
to the President a miscellany of powers 
over motor and water carriers, property, 
contracts, finances, navigation, firearms, 
dollar-a-year men, war industries, aliens, 
gifts, coinage, contract inspection and 
commercial information. It also grants free 
postage to servicemen and carries the spe- 
cific power under which rationing is done. 
Little question will be raised about its 
renewal. 

Selective Service. Sections of this Act, 
which provides men for the Army and 
Navy, expire on May 15, 1945. The new 
Congress will extend it. 

Universal military training. This plan 
is in the making. Its advocates hope it will 
be ready for installation by the time the 
Selective Service Law comes up for con- 
sideration by the new Congress. They were 
careful to hold the issue back until after 
the elections so that it might be kept out 
of politics and too many members would 
not get themselves on record against it in 
the campaigns. As now envisaged, the plan 
would provide a year of training for every 
young man, probably fitted into his career 
at a point between high school and col- 
lege. Opposition to the plan will be sharp, 
but there is a fair chance of enactment. | 
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THE PROBLEM IS TO GET BACK DOWN 


Trade agreements. This section of the 
tariff laws dies on June 12, 1945. It will 
arouse the usual tough debate, but is likely 
to be re-enacted by the new Congress 
without much change. The reciprocal trade 
agreements lie at the heart of Secretary 
Hull’s planning for the future. Unless the 
law is extended, the foundations will vanish 
for much of the economic planning now 
being done for the postwar world. 

Lend-Lease authority expires next June 
30. Some modifications will be made in the 
new law if it is extended, to take into con- 
sideration the changing war picture. But 





SERVICE VOTE: EIGHT STATES 
WHERE TALLY WILL BE LATE 


Eight States are counting the ballots 
of their servicemen and women after 
election day. One hundred and _ three 
electoral votes are involvéd in_ these 
eight States. Five of the States will im- 
pound the soldier and sailor ballots and 
not begin counting them until a week 
after November 7. The other three will 
count them as received until the final 
date for accepting them, which ranges 
up to almost a month after election day. 

The States, their electoral votes, the 
dates on which they begin counting serv- 
ice ballots, and the final date for accept- 
ing such bailots are: 


When Closing 
States and Counting Date for 
Electoral Vote Starts Ballots 
California (25) Nov. 17. Nov. 23 
Colorado (6) Nov. 22 Nov. 22 
Missouri (15) Nov. 7 Nov. 8 
Nebraska (6) Nov. 13 Nov. 30 
North Dakota (4) Nov. 7 Nov. 22 
Pennsylvania (35) Nov. 22 Nov. 22 
Rhode Island (4) Dec. 5 Dec. 4 
Washington (8) Nov. 7 Nov. 25 











Lend-Lease agreements have carried the 
stipulation that, in large part, the aid sup- 
plied to its allies by the United States 
should comprise a key that would unlock 
world trade barriers when the time comes 
for postwar settlement of the Lend-Lease 
debts. Many o. the economic conferences 
that have been conducted and much of the 
planning now being carried forward in the 
international economic field reflect the spir- 
it of the Lend-Lease Act and reciprocal 
trade agreements. Several such conferences 
already have been held or are being 
planned. They cover these subjects: 

International currency. The Bretton 
Woods conference worked out a plan to 
stabilize currencies. It calls for an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund of $8.000,000,000 
to hold currencies in line. The United 
States would put up $2.500.000,000 of this, 
A World Bank also is contemplated. It 
would have a capital of $10,000,000,000, 
of which a third would come from the 
United States. The plan will get through 
Congress only after a hard fight. 

Aviation discussions now are under way 
in Chicago. Here, the United States wants 
less rigid controls and freer competition 
than some of the other nations. Work is 
still far from complete, but the new Con- 
gress is likely to get the plan. 

Oil. Here, an Anglo-American agree- 
ment has been developed, but Congress 
has a “show-me” attitude. 

Shipping. Until the war ends, this prob- 
lem will not be met. But the United States 
will emerge from the war with the biggest 
commercial fleet of ships it has ever had. 
The President and Congress must evolve 
a policy for the disposition of these Govern- 
ment-owned ships. (See page 32.) 

Communications. Talks about grariting 
easy access by all nations to the communi- 
cations lines of the world are still tentative. 
Here, too, a policy must be evolved. 

Peace agency. It will be many months 
before the State Department and _ the 
White House have finished with the world 
agency to keep the peace. Long confer- 
ences lie ahead. It will be late in the life 
of the new Congress before this problem 
reaches Capitol Hill. But the plan may 
get to the Senate before the war ends. 

Peace treaties. The treaties that end 
the war are likely to be drawn separately 
with each nation involved and submitted 
to the Senate at different times. They also 
will be handled apart from the world 
agency to keep the peace and the eco- 
nomic agreements that arise from the other 
international conferences. 

All of this legislation, plus the work in 
the international field, makes for strenu- 
ous days ahead for Congress and the Chief 
Executive. But that is only a part of their 
problem. They both must find, and Con- 


gress must appropriate, the money to do | 


the things they authorize. 
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COMING CUT IN INCOME: 


OUTLOOK FOR POSTWAR YEARS 


Contrast of High Wages, Booming Trade and Millions of Jobless 


Expectation of one-third drop 
in national payment level, 
but 50 per cent above prewar 


All groups in this country are to take a 
cut in income after the German war ends. 
Another cut, a larger one, then will come 
after the end of the Japanese war. 

In the postwar period, income received 
by individuals as a whole will be about 
one-third smaller than at present. This 
means that, in 1946 or 1947, income of in- 
dividuals will be down to about $108,000,- 
000,000 from the present level of $157,- 
600,000,000. Even so, this will be more 
than 50 per cent above the $70,800,000,- 
000 of prewar. 

These are big figures and difficult to 
understand. In them, however, is written 
a rather strange prospect. This is the 
prospect of prosperity for those who have 
jobs or who are in business or on farms, 
but also depression for millions of per- 
sons who will be out of work. 

The published forecasts of the Govern- 
ment suggest a postwar level of income 
payments much larger than the one of- 
fered here. Those forecasts, however, re- 
late more to the income required to as- 
sure full employment than to the level 
of income to be expected. The more in- 
dependent of the Government economists 
agree with the appraisal shown in the ac- 
companying chart. 

This appraisal, in the interest of sim- 


plicity, assumes that the present price ° 


level and the present wage level will pre- 
vail in the postwar period. On that basis, 
the charts on pages 20 and 21 show what 
the various groups in the population rea- 
sonably can expect in the period ahead. 

Over all. Within six months after Ger- 
man war ends, with Japanese war going 
on, the level of income payments to indi- 
viduals will be reduced about $22,000,000,- 
000, or a reduction. of not far from 15 per 
cent. This will be reflected in a sizeable 
amount of unemployment. Then, after both 
wars end, a further reduction of about 
$27,000,000,000 will occur in income pay- 
ments. ‘This cut will be spread widely, but 
will center heavily in wage and salary pay- 
ments. More than 8,000,000. persons prob- 
ably will be unemployed, with their loss of 
income accounting for much of the reduc- 
tion in total income payments. 
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Wages and salaries. Wage and salary 
payments currently are running at an an- 
nual rate of $111,500,000,000 or nearly 
three times the 1939 level. A $19,000,000,- 
000 drop in these payments, on an annual 
basis, will come after the German war 
ends, and then another $2+4,000,000,000 
drop is indicated after both wars end. Even 
then, workers would be receiving more 
than $68,000,000,000 of income, and those 
with jobs would be prosperous. Their in- 
come is likely to be about 50 per cent 
higher than, in prewar. 

Farm owners. Operators of farms face 
a relatively prosperous prospect, due in 
part to Government price 
which will extend through 1948 at least. 
Net income of these farm proprietors, after 
operating expenses, has risen 193 per cent 
since 1939, from $4,300,000,000 to $12,- 
600,000,000. A decline of about $1,500,- 
000,000 is expected, on an annual basis, 
after German war ends, and then another 


guarantees 


$2,000,000,000 decline is expected after 
both wars end. Yet farm operators, with 
an estimated $9,000,000,000 of net income, 
will have about double their prewar net. 

Business and professional men. Net 
income of business proprietors and of pro- 
fessional men has risen about 75 per cent 
during the war, or much less than that of 
wage and salary earners or of farmers. Of 
course, the number of businessmen and 
farmers has not increased as greatly as has 
that of wage and salary workers so that 
the gain is centered more. A decline of 
about 7.5 per cent, or $900,000,000, is to be 
expected by this group for the year after 
German war ends. In postwar, a further 
decline of $1,000,000,000 is to be expect- 
ed. Even then, this group would be nearly 
50 per cent better off in dollar income than 
before the war. 

Investment income. Income from divi- 
dends, interest, net rents and royalties has 
increased moderately during the war and 
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will show little change after the war, hold- 
ing the gains made since 1939. Interest 
payments are much larger, due to the rise 
in Government debt. Dividend payments 
have risen moderately. 

Other income. There has been a sharp 
increase in “other” types of income, largely 
veterans’ benefits and allowances for de- 
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pendents of men in service. Social Security 
payments have not risen greatly. This type 
of income, which has risen to $6,100,000,- 
000 during the war, will decline to about 
$4,500,000,000 after the war, principally 
because of a reduction in allowances to de- 
pendents of men in service. 

There you have a broad, over-all picture 


of the prospect for national income pay- 
ments after the war against Germany ends 
and then, in postwar, with both wars 
ended. 

In brief, the figures mean this: 

After the war, income payments will de- 
cline rather sharply. This decline, how- 
ever, will center most intensely in the in- 
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come of persons who will lose war jobs. 
In other groups than the unemployed, 
incomes will remain high. This means that 
retail trade can be prosperous, that those 
with jobs will be in the market for all 
kinds of goods and services. It suggests a 
period of prosperity for the employed. 
At the same time, the figures reveal that 
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Government is very likely to face a seri- 
ous problem of unemployment in postwar. 
This means that there will be demands for 
more public works, for more social secur- 
ity, probably for some form of planning by 
Government for creating jobs. 

The income picture as drawn here is 
described as relatively optimistic, one that 


gives the greatest weight to favorable fac- 
tors in the outlook, and not to the un- 
favorable. It suggests that many problems 
are likely to be faced in the period that 
will follow the immediate postwar years 
when pent-up war demand for new cars 
and new houses and other new products 
has been filled. 
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The New Turn in China: 
Effect on Relations With U. S. 


Dwindling Reliance on Chungking After Change in Military Situation 


Little likelihood that nation 
will emerge from war as 
fourth major world power 


This country is running into trouble in 
her effort to transform China overnight 
from a primitive nation of small farmers 
into one of the four great powers of the 
world. At the same time, events are forc- 
ing a complete shift in the U.S. attitude 
toward China as a military base of opera- 
tions against Japan. 

President Roosevelt has committed the 
United States to acceptance of China as a 
power of equal position in the world with 
this country. Russia and the British Em- 
pire. China is assigned that role in order 
that she may fill the vacuum in Asia that 
will be left when Japan is defeated. The 
role that China is to fill, however, is that 
of a nation with a stable government, a 
powerful industry capable of supporting 
a large army and air forces, a record of 
victory in war. 

The trouble comes in trying to provide 
China with those prerequisites to the sta- 
tus of a world power. 

Political organization of China is ex- 
tremely primitive. There is no rea! central 
government functioning through local gov- 
ernments, capable of exacting taxes and 
of directing a nation. Instead, in one sec- 
tion of China, the so-called Chinese Com- 
munists rule, independent of the Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek. In other areas, 
independent war lords are in power, show- 
ing no allegiance to Chiang. These war 
lords have their own armies and at times 
have refused to permit their use against 
the Japanese. The Central Government is 
powerless at present to deal with them. 

Economic operation of China is cha- 
otic. There is no real system of taxation. 
Graft is almost a basic motive power. In- 
flation has wiped out most values. There 
is next to no industry of any kind, except 
agriculture. Efforts of the United States 
during the last three years to try to bring 
some order out of this situation have met 
with resistance. 

Military power of the Chinese Central 
Government is extremely weak. Chiang 
Kai-shek, with hundreds of millions of 
people to draw upon, insisted that this 
country send an army into China io pro- 
tect her airfields there. He resisted the 
effort of the United States to train a Chi- 
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nese army of move than a few thousand 
men, believing that this army might de- 
velop leadership that would turn on him 
and threaten his power. As U.S. military 
leaders feared, the troops that Chiang did 
have were unable to defend American-op- 
erated airfields against the few thousand 
Japanese troops sent to take them. 

This is the background against which 
to view the removal of U.S. Gen. Joseph 
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e - . can the Asiatic vacuum be filled? 


W. Stilwell and the resignation of U.S. 
Ambassador Clarence E. Gauss, who had 
represented this country in China. Their 
return to this country, however, is just an 
incident in the larger picture, involving 
the future of China and her place in the 
world. 

Right now, a new effort is being made 
to help China take a more effective part 
in the war against Japan. President Roose- 
velt has announced that Donald M. Nel- 
son will return to China, accompanied by 
American industrialists, and will organize 
a Chinese “war production board” to in- 
crease output of China’s war industries. 
Maj. Gen. Patrick M. Hurley is remaining 
in China as the President’s personal rep- 
resentative and is trying to help unify 


China’s military forces. Chiang Kai-shek 
is being told that, if he co-operates, U.S. 
materials and machinery can be sent to 
China in greater volume as soon as the 
Burma Road is opened. 

The U.S. attitude is based on the fact 
that Chiang’s regime has held out against 
the Japanese for seven years, during four 
of which the rest of the world was letting 
them have their way. Also, it is based on 
the hope that, ‘if China now 
can be fully united behind the 
war against Japan, she can 
become a strong and respect- 


peace to follow. 

Present U.S. plans concern 
two phases of the Chinese 
problem. One, which is im- 
mediate, is military. The oth- 


economic. 

On the _ military side, 
China’s importance has been 
lessened greatly by the U.S. 
return to the Philippines and 
the crippling of the Japanese 
fleet. Now, instead of waging 
-a long and costly land cam- 
paign across China to Japan, 
U.S. forces can operate against 
Japan from the coast of China, 
or perhaps from Formosa or 
Korea. Big operations into in- 
terior China through Burma 
will not be needed. United 
States air bases located in the 
heart of China, which have 
been supplied by flying over 
mountains 20,000 feet high, 
may subsequently be moved to the coast, 
where supplies can be brought to them 
from the sea. 

As a result of this changed military sit- 
uation, the U.S. no longer is dependent 
on Chungking in a military way. That fact, 
in turn, means General Stilwell now will 
not be missed so greatly as once would 
have been the case. If U.S. forces, landing 
on the China coast, should link up with 
the Communist armies in the North, or 
possibly with the Russians, the final drive 
against Japan could go ahead, regardless 
of what Chiang does. Actually, such a 
move, even though it went around Chiang. 
might be of help to him. It would cut off 
the Japanese armies in Central China 
from their homeland. The job of rooting 
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them out then might be left to the Chinese 
themselves. 

On the political and economic side, 
however, the United States still has a vital 
stake in China. That helps to explain why 
President Roosevelt is sending Mr. Nelson 
back to China at the same time he is 
bringing General Stilwell home. 

The President recognizes that several 
obstacles stand in the way of China’s be- 
coming one of the world’s four great pow- 
ers in fact, as well as in name. 

Civil strife is one such obstacle. As long 
as China is torn by factional struggles, 
the amount of Lend-Lease materials this 
Government is willing to send may be lim- 
ited. There is evidence that some Lend- 
Lease materials furnished in the past have 
not been used to fight Japan, but to 
strengthen Chiang’s political position at 
home. This Government does not want to 
become party to a civil war between 
Chiang’s regime and the Communists in 
the North, in which this country would be 
aiding Chiang and Russia might help the 
Communists. So Chiang is being told that 
the amount of Lend-Lease goods this 
country sends him may depend on whether 
he makes peace with the Communists. 

Chiang‘s attitude toward foreigners is 
another obstacle to China’s future as a 
great power. His recent book, “China’s 
Destiny,” published in China but sup- 
pressed in this country in its original form, 
has U.S. officials worried. In that book, 
Chiang takes a strongly antiforeign line. 
He claims that the Chinese are the only 
“pure” race, and he blames all of China’s 
troubles on outsiders. U.S. officials point 
out that, as ong as China: is dominated by 
such ideas, American businessmen will be 
reluctant to risk their money there. Few 
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dependable Chinese courts exist, and, with 
extraterritoriality abandoned, courts no 
longer are maintained by outsiders. Con- 
sequently, in cases of dispute or confisca- 
tion, outside investors have no protection. 

Scanty resources are a third obstacle to 
China’s development. U.S. officials who 
have studied her problems question 
whether she has the resources to support 
a modern industrial state. At present, her 
steel output is less than 300,000 tons a 
year, compared with 90,000,000 for the 
U.S. Improvement in her agricultural 
methods would raise the standard of liv- 
ing of her 450,000,000 people and, in turn, 
would release some of them for industrial 
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production. But officials point out that the 
resources of Chitia are by no means to be 
compared with those of Russia or the 
United States. 

In spite of these handicaps, China is 
seen as occupying a key position on the 
continent of Asia in the future. She is a 
natural ally of the United States on the 
other side of the Pacific, just as Brazil is 
our natural ally in South America. There- 
fore, this Government is continuing to try 
to build her up, even though immediate 
military aims might seem to make this 
unnecessary. 

This country’s troubles in dealing with 
Chiang are no surprise to Prime Minister 
Churchill or Premier Stalin. A year ago, at 
Cairo, Mr. Churchill clashed with Chiang 
over the amount of military help that 
could be sent to China. Marshal Stalin 
has declined to confer with Chiang at all. 
Because of this, a separate Stalin-Roose- 
velt-Churchill conference had to be held 
at Teheran, following the Cairo meeting. 
Then, in recent weeks at Dumbarton 
Oaks, two separate meetings of the peace 
planners had to be held because Stalin’s 
representatives could not sit down with 
those of Chiang. 

In the present situation, Chiang is un- 
willing to go all the way with Mr. Roose- 
velt, but the needs for U.S. aid impel him 
to avoid a complete break. Likewise, Mr. 
Roosevelt is unwilling to go all the way 
with Chiang, but his desire to build up 
China makes him also seek to avoid a break. 

Sooner or later, some other leader may 
arise in China with whom this country 
-~an deal. But none is now in sight. And 
so, even though the path of U.S.-Chinese 
relations is «nything but smooth, this Gov- 
ernment is continuing to follow that path. 
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IS GERMANY CRACKING? 


Shortages of Vital Raw Materials That Can Bring Early Collapse 


Lack of food, shelter and 
man power as a factor in 
prospect for fall of Nazis 


The great, final 1944 drive into Germany 


is scheduled as the blow that will finish the . 


war in Europe. This drive is expected to 
bring the war’s end, except for guerrilla re- 
sistance, before 1944 has run out, but it 
might spill over into 1945. 

Germany, even now, is beaten by any 
military measurement. Why that is so is 
explained in what follows. At the same 
time, no terms are being offered to Ger- 
many except unconditional surrender. This 
necessitates a final offensive from the west 
with the objective of crossing the Rhine. 
When that crossing is made on a broad 
front, effective German military resistance 
on an organized basis is expected to col- 
lapse. 

That collapse shows signs of being more 
imminent than is generally supposed. The 
German people are facing winter with 
dwindling food, scanty clothing and inade- 
quate shelter. Their cities are being bombed 
in mounting crescendo. Civilians in East 
Prussia and the Rhineland are showing 
signs of panic. The 12,000,000 foreign 
workers are a constant cause of worry. 

The real reason why Germany’s days 
are strictly numbered, however, is found 
in these other facts: 

Gasoline and oil. Germany’s shortage 
of gasoline and oil is so acute that all of 
her operations are hampered. With- 


to horse-drawn vehicles and artillery. When 
the last reserves of gasoline and oil are 
me, those armies will have to quit. 

Iron and steel. Another deadly fact 
facing the Germans is that they are run- 
ning out of iron. Already, Germany has 
lost four fifths of the sources of iron ‘she 
once had. Iron mines in France, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, which formerly supplied 
her smelters, Allied hands. 
Sweden no longer is sending iron to Ger- 
many because ships in the Baltic cannot 


o 
gC 


now are in 


be insured. 

Only the sources of low-grade iron with- 
in Germany’s own borders are left to her. 
The effect is the same as if the U.S. steel 
industry had been deprived of all the iron 
from the great Mesabi Range of Minne- 
sota. For the time being, supplies of iron 
en route to the smelters can keep Ger- 
many’s steel industry going. Also, the 
ratio of scrap to pig iron can be increased. 
But, before many months, Germany’s out- 
put of steel is certain to be reduced dras- 
tically, and her ability to make war is cer- 
tain to be hamstrung. 

Other metals. As to other metals, 
especially those needed for ferroalloys, 
Germany’s situation is even worse. She 
has lost her sources of chrome in Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey. She 
has lost the nickel she formerly got from 
“Greece and Finland, the tungsten she got 
from Spain and Portugal, and the manga- 
nese she received from Russia and Ru- 


Some chrome can be _ reclaimed 


mania. 


from melted scrap, but manganese can- 
not be reclaimed in this way. That limits 
Germany to the manganese she can mine 
in Austria and at home—one third of her 
former supply. The effect of these losses 
on Germany’s production of high-grade 
steels for special war purposes is devastat- 
ing. 

Man power. In man power, Germany 
is scraping the bottom of the barrel. Under 
the total mobilization decreed last sum- 
mer, new troops are being raised for home 
defense and for the front lines. Most of 
the young boys now being sent to the 
front are fanatical fighters, but many of 
the new troops are over 45 or are physi- 
cally handicapped. They are suited to 
fighting in a static war, but not to the 
strenuous requirements of fast-moving bat- 
tles. Probably not more than 25 per cent 
of the men on the Western Front are 
troops of first quality. 

Transportation. The lack of gasoline 
prevents Germany’s elaborate system of 
highways from being used to full advan- 
tage. At the same time, her railroads are 
being bombed incessantly. The result is 
increasing strain on transportation. 

Food and housing. With sources in 
France, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and part of 
Poland cut off, Germany has been de- 
prived of 7,000,000 tons of food. This 
means a drop of 300 to 400 calories in 
daily per capita food supplies. The bread 
ration already has been reduced, and may 
be reduced further. 

As to shelter, Allied bombs have 





out gasoline, her planes cannot fly, 
her tanks cannot move, her trucks 
cannot roll. Loss of the Ploesti oil 
‘fields in Rumania and other wells in 
Russia and Poland has cut the Ger- 
man oil sources in half. Allied bomb- 
ing of synthetic plants, refineries and 
remaining oil fields has reduced fur- 
ther those sources to 30 or 40 per 
cent of what they were. 

It is true that the German armies, 
which formerly needed great quanti- 
ties of gasoline to transport supplies 
in Russia, now are backed up to their 
own Eastern border and can utilize 
an elaborate railroad network in- 
stead. Also, it is probable that the 
Germans are holding back a last re- 
serve of gasoline for use in planes, 
trucks and tanks when they make 
their final desperate stand. But Ger- 
many’s shortage of oil became evi- 
dent last summer in the Battle of 
France, where her armies resorted 
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destroyed 2,000,000 houses and dam- 
aged about 4,000,000 others. Prob- 
ably 10,000,000 persons have been 
forced to find new beds in which to 
sleep. This means much shifting and 
inconvenience, and industry is forced 
to shift along with the workers. 

All these shortages—in oil, metals, 
man power, food and _ housing— 
point to mounting pressure inside 
Germany. That pressure will have 
its biggest effect when the Allied 
armies smash through into the in- 
terior of the country. A military col- 
lapse and a home-front collapse are 
likely to come in Germany at the 
same time. And, even if Germany by 
a desperate stand this autumn staves 
off military defeat, she will have to 
quit as soon as her vital military 
supplies run out, which at_ best 
would be not far along in 1946. 











—Burck in Chicago Times 


RUSHING UP THE RESERVES 


In that sense, Germany already has 
lost the war. 
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MAINTAINING FARM PROSPERITY: 
DISPOSAL PLAN FOR SURPLUSES 


Use of Excess Stocks to Win Friends Abroad, Raise Standards at Home 


Commodity Credit Corp. as 
underwriter in program 
of vast peacetime financing 


The foundation of a postwar New Deal 
—Democratic or Republican—already is 
laid. It is being built on the welfare of 
the farmer, who has been promised by 
Congress that his Government will guar- 
antee him a high income after the war. To 
keep this promise, plans are being drawn 
not only to support crop prices, but to im- 
prove the national diet and to sell sur- 
pluses on world markets at cheap prices. 

The key agency in this structure is the 
Commodity Credit Corp. This agency now 
is the biggest food broker in the world. It 
buys or lends on wheat, meat, milk, vege- 
tables, cotton and wool, to keep prices 
high for farmers and within wartime ceil- 
ings for consumers. At present, about 
$600,000,000 is advanced for this purpose. 
After the war, CCC operations are almost 
certain to expand and the agency’s annual 
losses may reach $2,000,000,000. 

The basis for this postwar New Deal is 
to be found in the probability that Ameri- 
can farmers will grow more of certain 
commodities than American consumers 
can use at any price. To prevent prices 
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from plummeting under this volume of 
production, the Government now is plan- 
ning to give away part of this surplus, or 
sell it at low prices, in the interest of high 
income for farmers, better living at home 
and better relations abroad. 

Free food. Thus, planners now are ex- 
ploring the possibility of- guaranteeing an 
adequate diet to every man, woman and 
child in the U.S. In essence, the plan now 
shaping calls for a broad extension of the 
food stamp plan that was used to provide 
food for families on relief before the war. 

The outline of this program is contained 
in a bill sponsored by Senator Aiken 
(Rep.), of Vermont. First, the cost of an 
adequate minimum diet for every U.S. 
family would be calculated. Then, all fami- 
lies whose incomes would not afford 
this minimum diet at postwar prices would 
be given food allotments to bring the 
family larder up to standard. 

In general, all families that spend 40 
per cent or more of their incomes for food 
would be given stamps to get without 
cost the additional food they need. The 
lower the family income, the greater would 
be the food allowance. 

School Iunches. As a further means of 
improving diets, free lunches for every 
American school child are suggested. These 


CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 
The plan: Continued farm subsidies to maintain price levels, permit disposal of surpluses 


would be provided regardless of whether 
the pupil could afford to buy the lunch or 
not, on the theory that a child’s physical 
improvement is as important as his school- 
ing. In addition, the penny. milk program 
for children and low-income families would 
be extended. 

Basically, the postwar farm plan is a 
scheme to keep food and crop prices higher 
than many American families can afford 
to pay, and yet’see that low-income fami- 
lies have enough to eat. The postwar pros- 
perity of the American farmer and the 
health of low-paid American’ workers 
would become a charge on the federal 
Treasury. And the food bills of the ma- 
jority of U.S. citizens would be held close 
to present levels. 

Guarantees. The entire program stems 
from two ideas that now are gaining wide- 
spread approval, regardless of political 
party affiliations. The first idea is that 
farmers are entitled to Government aid 
to keep them on a basis of economic equali- 
ty with other groups. The second idea is 
that all citizens should be guaranteed a 
minimum standard of adequate living. 
Neither of these ideas is new. Both were 
applied before the war. 

The food stamp plan, the school lunch 
program and the cotton stamp plan were 
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—v. S. D. A, 
AMERICAN COTTON 
... first on the export list 


in effect before the war on a limited scale. 
Relief families were getting about $200,- 
000,000 worth of food each year, and some 
3,000,000 school children from low-income 
families were getting free lunches. Now the 
all fam- 
get the 


proposal is to make certain that 
ilies, regardless of employment, 
same treatment. The draft of soldiers re- 
vealed that undernourishment was com- 
mon among low-income groups, and the 
postwar program now shaping up proposes 
to end this situation. 

Farmers also were getting 
ments and price supports for basic crops 
before the war in return for reducing their 
production. Then war skyrocketed the de- 
mand for food, and American farmers were 
asked to feed a large portion of the world. 
To meet this demand, Congress gave guar- 
antees that farmers would not suffer in 
postwar because they expanded produc- 
tion for war. So the Government is com- 
mitted to bar prices from falling more than 
10 or 15 per cent below current levels for 
at least two full years after the war. 

Export subsidies. No amount of tink- 
ering with domestic food prices and na- 
tional food allowances, however, is ex- 
pected to remove the country’s farm sur- 
plus. This year’s record production is to 
be repeated next year, if the weather is 
good. The prewar policy of reducing farm 
output is losing favor. 

Thus, the Government now is planning 
to dispose of surpluses abroad at prices 
that foreigners are willing to pay. In brief, 
the U.S. taxpayer would finance a pro- 
gram supporting farm prices at the ex- 


relief pay- 
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pense of prosperous American consumers, 
while foreign peoples would have the 
benefit of low world prices and low-income 
groups in this country would be subsidized 
through the stamp plan. 

This solution is advanced as necessary 
to prevent surpluses from reaching un- 
manageable proportions inside the country, 
with the eventual prospect of a price col- 
lapse and a depression in U.S. agriculture. 

Commodity Credit Corp. These pro- 
grams promise to put the Government into 
the farm marketing business on a gigantic 
scale. The agency that will handle this 
business is the Commodity Credit Corp., 
which began as a farm relief device in 1933 
and developed during the war into the 
country’s biggest food broker. 

Wartime activities of this agency have 
sent it into almost every farm field. CCC is 
buying and storing cotton and wool; it is 
supporting the price of wheat and sugar 
and a dozen other crops; it buys vegetables 
from farmers and sells them at a loss to 
canners to maintain retail ceiling prices. 
Its losses since 1938 approach $200,000,000. 

In postwar, CCC operations are sched- 
uled to expand. The agency will be charged 
with seeing that farmers get price guar- 
antees for corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
rice, peanuts, hogs, butter, cheese, dry 
skim milk, eggs, poultry, dried beans and 
peas, soybeans, potatoes and flaxseed. 
CCC seems destined to become the largest 
Government business agency, rivaling the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. in size. 

In its operations, CCC acts primarily as 
a’ banker. Farmers sell to their usual cus- 
tomers, and, when they can’t sell all their 
produce at support prices, they get CCC 
loans and store the surplus either on farms 
or in commercial warehouses. In buying 
and selling Government-owned stocks, reg- 
ular commercial channels are used. 

Cofton. Now the CCC is planning to 
extend its operations on the world market. 
A cotton export program is reported to be 
ready to go into operation. Cotton is the 
first product on the export list because the 
surplus already is large. On hand are 10,- 
500,000 bales—enough for a year at war- 
time rates of consumption—and coming 
to market are 11,000,000 bales which CCC 
now is buying. 

To reduce this surplus, Commodity 
Credit Corp. is expected to sell cotton to 
exporters at the world price. That will 
mean a loss of approximately 6 cents on 
every pound sold abroad. Exporters are 
expected to find their own foreign custom- 
ers, to register the sales with CCC and to 
buy the cotton at the export price. If 
cotton is not available in Government 
storage, exporters will buy at the domestic 
price, sell at the world price, and receive 
the. difference from the Government. 

A similar program is scheduled for 





wheat and is very likely to extend to 
other products that farmers produce in 
excess of U.S. needs—corn, hogs, lard, 
and, perhaps, eggs and poultry. 

World agreements. Indications are 
that the expert program will be subject 
to Government regulation. Wholesale 
dumping of U.S. surpluses could lead to 
a revival of tariffs and quotas and barter 
arrangements that marked the prewar 
period—a situation that the State Depart- 
ment is trying earnestly to avoid. 

CCC officials insist that no world price 
war will be started by a U.S. Government 
agency. Hence an attempt is to be made 
to obtain world commodity agreements to 
control the marketing of basic crops. A 
start has been made in this direction. A 
Pan-American coffee agreement is in effect, 
under which the United States agrees to 
buy fixed quotas of coffee from Latin- 
American producers. A world wheat agree- 
ment is ready to become operative when 
war ends in Europe. Under this compact, 
the United States, Canada, Australia and 
Argentina agree to establish a world wheat 
pool, to regulate production and exports, 
while Great Britain agrees to price con- 
trols on the London wheat market. 

In effect, these agreements amount to 
government-supervised cartels, designed 
to supply buying countries with the crops 
they need, and to provide producing coun- 
tries with fair prices. So far as the United 
States is concerned, a two-price system for 
farm crops is In prospect—one price that 
will be paid by low-income groups and by 
foreigners for the same goods. 


: 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL 


New York e Boston 


The extreme lightness of a metal is not always 
important. There is nevertheless a broad yet clearly 
defined field wherein an exceptionally light metal 
is not only important but is surely destined to revise 
our very concepts of efficiency in industry .. . of 


speed in transportation . .. of comfort in the home. 


Magnesium is precisely such a metal. For it is a 
full third lighter than the lightest of all other struc- 


tural metals. And it is strong and durable, as well. 


¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington + Cleveland « 


COMPANY, 


Detroit «+ 


WHEREVER LIGHTNESS CARRIES WEIGHT... 
MAGNESIUM WILL CONTRIBUTE NEW CONCEPTS OF CONVENIENCE AND EFFICIENCY 


Twenty-eight years ago, Dow, on its own initiative 


and utilizing its own resources, began the pioneer- 


ing of magnesium production and fabrication. 


Thus, fortunately, was this key metal ready in 
abundance to fulfill the huge requirements of war. 
And thus will it continue to assume an ever- 
increasing significance in contributing to the tempo, 
the efficiency, comfort and enjoyment of our life as 


it is and as it will be. 


MIDLAND; MICHIGAN 


Chicago ¢ St. Lovis « Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 








We knew that Laytex-insulated wire was good. But actually, no one R \NSULATION Ar Ir 
expected any single wire to stand up to all the tough war-usage that gusst s B Sp. 
Laytex did. ” j 

Laytex has taken arctic cold, tropic heat, moisture, mold, shock and 
wear, as no other wire has ever done heretofore. It has been used for 
virtually every purpose a wire can be used for—action-tested all over 
the world—and has come out with flying colors. 

Laytex has a proven record of delivering more electricity, more 





dependably, in more jobs than any other wire we know. 
Right now the entire output of Laytex Wires and Cables is going to 
the Armed Forces. But the day is steadily drawing nearer when manv- UWS. 
facture will be resumed for Buildings, Police and Fire Alarms, Com- 
munications, Signalling, Power, Control, and other exacting services. Reg. U. S. Trade Mark 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE TO PIONEER A NEW ELECTRICAL ERA WIRES AND CABLES 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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THE RACE FOR AIR ROUTES 


Conflict of British and American Views on World-Wide Controls 


International agreements 
sought on rates, services 
and landing-field rights 


A race for the air transport business of 
postwar will not wait on the ending of 
both wars. Instead, this race is set to be- 
gin soon after Germany is defeated, when 
the routes to Europe again will be safe for 
civilian travel. 

Even now, U.S. lines are talking about 
14-hour service to London at a cost of 
$150 to $175. A Canadian company prom- 
ises a rate of $100. When new planes for 
civilian use can be built, there is the pros- 
pect of faster service and possibly lower 
cost. A dozen U.S. air transport compa- 
nies are scrambling for licenses to enter the 
business of flying international routes. 

It is against this background, and the 
background of equally intense interest 
among other nations, that the Internation- 
al Civil Aviation Conference is meeting in 
Chicago to try to establish the rules to 
govern what soon may be a boom business. 

As matters stand, the prospect is this: 

Agreement. Most nations, with Russia 
the major exception, are prepared to grant 
to transport planes of other nations the 
right to fly over their territories, to refuel 
and to make repairs. The right to dis- 
charge passengers and cargo or to take on 
passengers and cargo is to be subject to 
general agreement among nations. Russia 
is not yet willing to permit commercial 
flying over her territory. 

It generally is agreed, too, that no one 
nation or company should have exclusive 
use of any air route, that minimum rates 
and competitive practices should be con- 
trolled, and that government subsidies to 
commercial air lines should be curtailed. 

In the beginning, it is expected that 
temporary service will be started without 
formal limitation on routes, services or 
rates. Initial service will be worked out 
by the nations concerned. Later on, the 
nations will compete for business. 

There will be restraints on this compe- 
tition, however. For example: 

Rates. It is expected that minimum 
rates will be established by agreement 
among the nations so that no nation 
would be driven out of the air. After this 
minimum is set, air-line companies are 
expected to fix rates, possibly subject to 
review by an international authority. 

Service. Another probable restraint on 
competition is expected to be a require- 
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ment that each nation retain for its own 
operators one or two round trips a week on 
any international route originating in that 
nation’s territory. Beyond that minimum, 
competition is expected to be unchecked. 

What comes out of the conference will 
be a compromise between the British and 
American viewpoints. These viewpoints are: 

British position. Britain wants an in- 
ternational authority with power to de- 
termine routes and to fix quotas of traffic 
for competing nations. Behind this position 
is a fear that American air lines will corner 
the greater part of the air traffic before 





Harris & E “eee 
ADOLF BERLE 
e-.a scramble ahead? 


Britain and other nations are in position 
to’*compete successfully. 

Britain and her Dominions appear to be 
united behind the British delegation, head- 
ed by Lord Swinton, Minister for Civil 
Aviation. For bargaining purposes, the 
British Empire controls key geographical 
positions that the U.S. needs for landing 
fields if it is to have a world air system. 
The British are discussing the formation 
of a Commonwealth air service, which 
Canada, Australia and India _ probably 
would join and which the Dutch and other 
nations might join. This might lead to a 
“chosen instrument” system, under which 
a transport monopoly would be established 
to compete with U.S. lines. 

U.S. position. This country wants full 
competition on world airways, with a 


minimum of international controls. It 
wants no limit on total services. It is 
opposed to a “chosen instrument,” favors 
giving American concerns the right to 
compete for traffic anywhere in the world 
where reciprocal arrangements have been 
made. Foreign lines would have the same 
right, and the nation doing the best job 
would get the most air business. If the 
American delegation, headed by Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle, Jr., has its 
way, everybody will be permitted to 
scramble for landing rights and to com- 
pete for business. 

The U.S. also believes that the inter- 
national authority should confine itself to 
technical questions of air-route lighting, 
safety, weather reports, ete. 

Our big bargaining point is that the bulk 
of the air freight and passenger business 
originates here or is destined for the Unit- 
ed States. For example, this country con- 
trols 75 per cent of the air traffic across 
the North Atlantic. The U.S. also has 
the advantage of a head start. Before the 
war, it was doing twice as much interna- 
tional flying as its closest competitor, Ger- 
many. Army and Navy transport services 
have established a world-wide system of 
several hundred air bases during the war. 
In the bargaining that goes on among the 
delegates, two points will be uppermost in 
mind. These concern landing fields and 
supply of planes. 

Landing fields. At issue here is the 
right to land and pick up passengers, mail 
and cargo. Britain has sovereignty over 
most of the air bases built by the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy throughout the world. 

Supply of planes. This country is far 
out in front in design and operation of 
planes. We now have 15,000 transport 
planes, and new ones are being designed. 
No other country has any large supply of 
transports. But this American supply of 
planes will be shared with other countries 
that co-operate in international flying. 

This nation, then, is set for a boom in 
international air traffic if it can get the 
landing fields. The British, who are equally 
eager for a large share of the world’s air 
business, will not let the U.S. grab every- 
thing. Russia also wants a share, but is 
remaining aloof from present negotiations. 
Canada, Australia, the Netherlands, 
France and other countries will be compet- 
ing. The U.S., however, enters the con- 
ference in a strong bargaining position be- 
cause of the edge it has over other coun- 
tries in planes and air business. 
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U.S. Role in Postwar Shipping: 
Plans for Leadership on Seas 


Proposed Expend 


Program for reconversion 
of wartime merchant fleet to 
passenger and cargo uses 


The American flag is to hold first place 
on the seas of the world in postwar, as in 
war, on the basis of plans now being 
drawn. These plans provide for an ultra- 
modern merchant marine of passenger 
liners and cargo ships to supplement the 
ships that will be salvaged from war. 

Already, the United States Navy is 
greater in size and power than the com- 
bined navies. of other world powers. At 
the same time, a 40,000,000-ton merchant 
marine, equal to that of all other world 
shipping, supports that Navy. Yet much 
of that merchant shipping will be obso- 
lete or damaged when war ends. Also, 
the Army and Navy will want to keep 
a portion of this wartime tonnage for 
their own postwar use. Another part prob- 
ably will be transferred to Britain and 
Norway and Denmark, nations whose 
shipping has been depleted very seriously 
during the war. 

To keep this country out ahead, official 


plans now are being prepared to build ° 


between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 tons of 
the most modern passenger and cargo 
ships at a cost of about $1,500,000,000. 
These are scheduled to serve as the real 
backbone of this country’s postwar mer- 
chant marine. They will be supplemented 
by ships from the wartime and prewar 
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merchant marine where those ships can be 
reconverted and put to efficient use. 

A shipbuilding program of that size, on 
top of the vast wartime building program, 
is being justified on the ground of pros- 
pective business and of national needs. It 
is coming to be national policy to carry at 
least 50 per cent of this country’s exports 
and imports in American ships. Before the 
war, no more than one third of this busi- 
ness was carried by an American merchant 
marine. There is the further fact that Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan will end the war 
with their shipping destroyed. 

It is expected, too, that foreign travel 
and foreign trade will boom after the war. 
Great interest is shown in development of 
air transport in this field. Yet, where air 
transport will carry one passenger, sea 
transport will carry 1,000 or more. And 
where air transport will carry two or three 
pounds of freight, sea transport will carry 
a ton. Cargo transport by air is about 100 
times as expensive as by ocean ship. The 
result is that the United States is pre- 
paring to enter heavily into both of these 
forms of transport across the seas. 

To assure this country a fleet of most 
modern ships, the building program that 
is described below now is projected. 
Whether or not Congress accepts this pro- 
remains to be seen, but it is the 


gram 
program being outlined at the request of 
the White House. 

Luxury liners. The U.S. intends, with 
Congress approval, to build eight ships of 
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== UNITED STATES LINES 


itures of $1,500,000,000 to Construct New Vessels 


30,000 tons each for ocean passenger 
travel. Four will be for Pacific service and 
four for the Atlantic. Maritime officials 
speak of these in terms of the prewar 
America, which carried 1,200 passengers, 
However, the new ships will be much more 
commodious. It is not intended to build 
superliners of the Normandie or Queen 
Mary type. These ran 70,000 to 80,000 tons 
and were not economical to operate. 

Medium cabin liners. A large number 
of medium-sized cabin liners will be built. 
There may be 25 or 30 of these. Most of 
this class will be around 24,000 tons, such 
as the prewar Manhattan and Washing- 
ton. Such ships will be the mainstay of 
the U.S. ocean-going tourist travel sys- 
tem. They will carry 500 to 700 passengers 
to Australia, through the Mediterranean, 
to South America and Asia and on routes 
around the world. 

Small cabin liners. Another 25 to 30 
liners will be smaller. They will be built 
for cheap, comfortable travel to those out- 
of-the-way ports that the larger ships will 
not want to touch. These smaller vessels 
will carry 150 to 300 passengers, along 
with a few thousand tons of freight. 

Coastal steamers. About 100 cargo- 
passenger ships are to be built. These will 
go into the Panama Canal trade and the 
Atlantic and Pacific coastal travel. These 
will weigh around 5,000 tons, carry local 
freight and 50 to 75 passengers. 

It is clear that, with these new ships, if 
and when built, plus the prewar liners re- 






S. S. AMERICA: Eight ships of this type of passenger liner are envisioned for ocean travel 
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converted to peacetime use, plus some 
wartime transports that may be changed 
over to liners, there will be accommoda- 
tions for large numbers of Americans who 
want to see the world after the war. 

At the same time, America intends to 
offer an unrivaled service in cargo carriers. 

C-type ships. Building plans for post- 
war call for construction of 200 new cargo 
carriers of the C-3 type. These are thor- 
oughly modern and efficient freight-carry- 
ing ships. They are of 12,000 deadweight 
tons and have a speed of 17 or 18 knots. 
They have accommodations for 10 or 12 
passengers. 

To the new C-type ship may be added 
500 similar vessels now in war use or under 
construction. In this general group are 
models ranging from C-1 through C-4, 
with weight from 8,000 to 12,000 tons and 
with speeds from 15 to 18 knots. It may 
be a year after both wars end before these 
ships are turned back for private use. 
When they are, the U.S. may have 7,000,- 
000 tons of very modern cargo vessels. 

Victory ships. Before the war is ended, 
U.S. yards may have turned out as many 
as 500 Victory ships, which are quality 
ships by any standard. These vessels are 
used in combat-loaded operations during 
the war, however, and many may be lost 
or damaged. Reconversion of a Victory 
ship will require six months. But, when 
reconverted, these ships will be a valuable 
additioned to the U.S. merchant marine or 
the merchant marine of any other country 
to which they might be released. 

Liberty ships. The great wartime ship- 
building program has centered in Liberty 
ships. More than 2,300 have been built. 
Many may be stored after the war for 
possible use. Others may be sold to Great 
Britain or other maritime nations. Some 
may be junked. A few may be used by the 
U.S. for hauling bauxite or other ores, 
lumber and similar bulk commodities. 





ADMIRAL LAND 
Peacetime tonnage... 20,000,000 tons 


Tankers. Perhaps only half of the 500 
tankers built or requisitioned for U.S. war 
use will be needed in postwar. The fast, 
15-knot, 16,000-ton vessels that were built 
just for war haulage will be kept, while 
others may be sold abroad. 

From all these ships—the new and the 
reconverted—the U.S. expects to fashion 
a postwar merchant marine. Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land, War Shipping Adminis- 
trator, estimates that this merchant fleet 
will be 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons. But 
the U.S. may end the war with 55,000,000 
tons on her hands. Already, plans are 
being made by U.S. officials to sell the 
most desirable 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 
tons to U.S. operators. Plans also are being 
laid to sell some of the remainder abroad. 

What price? Ships newly built for the 
postwar will be sold to U.S. operators at 
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a discount that will bring the price down 
to foreign construction costs. This differ- 
ential, already provided by law, cannot 
yet be fixed. It was 30 per cent before the 
war, may be much higher afterward. 

A bill now in Congress would fix the 
price of war-used ships. This price would 
be the original cost less 35 per cent, less 
7.5 per cent a year for depreciation, less 
(if the buyer is American) 50 per cent of 
the balance. An American also could buy 
on time. A foreigner could not get the 50 
per cent off and would have to pay cash. 
Thus, a ship the construction of which 
cost the United States $3,500,000 and 
went through two years of war would sell 
to an American for $875,000, but to a 
foreigner for $1,750,000. 

Operation. There really can be no pri- 
vate operation, however, until six months 
after both wars end. All United Nations 
shipping will remain in a pool until that 
time. When operation is resumed, the 30 
per cent subsidy that has been given by 
the U.S. to her steamship lines since 1936 
will be paid again. Renewal of operation 
also is expected to bring in some newcom- 
ers. Today, there are about 70 American 
operators of dry-cargo lines, and about 35 
operators of tanker lines, all now working 
for the Government. How many will want 
to carry on as private operators is unde- 
termined. But the Maritime Commission 
intends to have U.S. ships plying back and 
forth over at least 30 of the world’s ocean 
tradeways. This number does not include 
tanker routes. 

Before the U.S. charts its postwar ship- 
ping pattern, however, it is to sit down in 
another United Nations conference. This 
meeting will be more closely watched by 
the nations of the world, perhaps, than any 
other on postwar commerce. Unless an 
agreement comes out of such a meeting, 
cutthroat competition throughout the 
world can be expected. 
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THE C-3: Postwar plans call for construction of 200 new cargo carriers of this class 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecmti 
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PRESIDENTIAL TENURE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Unquestionably the election of November 5, 1940 will 
be regarded by historians some day as the end of one 
epoch in America and the beginning of another. Abandon- 
ment of the third term tradition after nearly 150 years of 
obedience to an unwritten law will be viewed as a circum- 
stance induced by peculiar conditions in the world. But 
even more, it will be a milestone in the evolution of our 
American democracy in focusing attention on presiden- 
tial tenure. 

We have been inclined for generations to regard our 
rigid system of four-year terms as an advantage over the 
British parliamentary custom, but the ebb and flow of 
Americar: politics and especially the recent growth of a 
centralized government make it desirable to consider a 
constitutional amendment. 

For many years the progressive elements in our midst 
have insisted on the principle of the recall of public 
officers. The idea is still new in the East but rather com- 
mon in the West. It springs from a desire to keep the right 
to government in the hands of the people all the time. 

We in America are inclined to think our present system 
of fixed terms for the Chief Executive is better than a 
flexible plan just because we have had it so long. But 
perhaps we have simply been fortunate in our choice of 
presidents. Perhaps, too, when States’ Rights were dominant 
and it was not especially important what personality occu- 
pied the White House, the question of a rigid tenure for 
the Chief Executive was somewhat academic. 

Today the Federal Government has assumed rights 
which previously were exercised by the States or were 
reserved to the people. Let us assume this is inevitable in 
a country of 130,000,000 persons with a commerce that 
is hardly local but obviously national. Hence, a change 
in presidential tenure is needed. 

Two years ago this writer presented in these pages an 
editorial on presidential tenure which was as impersonal 
in its application then as it is today. Hence to reproduce 
the suggestions therein now as a basis for discussion of 
presidential tenure would seem pertinent. It follows: 


From The United States News of November 7, 1938: 


Now that the 1938 election campaign is over, the 
nation looks toward 1940. 

The issue is not, as so many people suppose, wheth- 
er Franklin Roosevelt should have a third term but 
whether any President should serve the people for 
twelve years or even more. 


If we can look at the matter dispassionately—and in 
a question of such grave importance, personalities 
should be brushed aside—the query is whether twelve 
years is too long a period of service for any man at the 
head of the Government of the United States. 


IS 12 YEARS Viewed impersonally, why 
SERVICE TOO LONG should we object to a term of 
FOR A PRESIDENT? twelve years for a President 

when we applaud the man who 
can serve four or even five terms as the governor of 
a large State? 

Why do we speak so approvingly of a United States 
Senator who is elected and re-elected to serve five 
terms, or 30 years? 

It certainly cannot be that we object to a particular 
period of years. Rather do our objections go directly 
to the powers of the Presidency. For my part I am as 
strongly opposed to the autocratic powers in a single 
term of four years as I am to the exercise of those 
powers for an 8-year or 12-year term. 

Once you strike at the root of the problem and cor- 
rect the weakness in our system of executive domina- 
tion, that moment you readily settle the question of 
presidential tenure. 

To put it another way, there can be little objection 
to any man serving the American people as Chief 
Executive for 12 years or even 16 years, provided the 
American people can recall such a President at any 
time that he ceases to serve the interests of the people 
as expressed by a majority. Woodrow Wilson aptly 
said: “Four years is too long a term for a President 
who is not the true spokesman of the people, who is 
imposed upon and does not lead.” 

The sovereign power in America is vested in the 
people. So long as their national legislature is free and 
unfettered, there can be no dictatorship at least for 
more than four years at a time. 

But is Congress unfettered under the present system 
and isn’t even our plan of biennial elections a weak 
check on the Executive and one-man government 
rather than a protection for popular government? 

We say that every two years the entire House of 
Representatives changes if the people so desire. But 
only one-third of the Senate is up for election. What, 
then, is the power of the President in the interim? 
During his four-year term he is stronger than two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives and stronger 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
VOLTAIRE 
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Editor, Tha pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
and foreg yiional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
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Suggestion is renewed for constitutional amendment which will permit the recall 
of Presidents after two years—parallel to the responsible ministry system 
of the British democracy—a necessary check on centralized government. 


indin 4 than the Senate up to the point that he commands one dual system of sovereignty and no leadership for a 
alities | less vote than the necessary two-thirds to override his strong nationalism appeared except sporadically. The 
welve | veto. His appointees to policy-making offices and present Administration, however, has developed in 
at the ff presidentially-controlled commissions and boards are five years a centralized government which has placed 
not subject to recall for four years. under national jurisdiction many factors of our 
So if a President can persuade by one means or economic life, such as agriculture and industry, wage 
why J another a simple majority of Congress to pass a law, and hour control, and the financial support of State 
‘m of ff his veto can prevent repeal or any modification what- and city governments. The dual system of States’ 
ident | sever by amendment unless fully two-thirds of both Rights and specified powers for the Federal Govern- 
.who {Houses concur. This is legislative rigidity with a ment has been altered by a bloodless revolution. This 
or of § vengeance. creates new problems for us in respect to presidential 
Such a veto power surpasses in actual potentiality tenure. 


states § the so-called tyranny of a 5 to 4 decision of the Su- 
: five f preme Court of the United States because at least in IN GREAT BRITAIN We have been in the habit of 





that instance five persons must concur in the decision PEOPLE RETAIN pointing to England as having 
cular whereas in the effective veto of legislation as against a SOVEREIGNTY accepted many social reforms 
‘ectly oll call in which only one vote less than two-thirds and even a centralized govern- 
1m. as of both Houses is cast, the judgment of a single per- ment but we too often forget that Great Britain has a 
single sonality in the White House is enough to checkmate system of recall and the people there are at all times 
those § the will of the people. sovereign and not just once in four years. 

To me, therefore, this question of three terms comes If our destiny lies in the direction of centralization, 
| cor- up for discussion at an opportune time when the if an enlarged nationalism is to be our method of 
nina- § country may well consider seriously a constitutional dealing with perplexing social and economic problems 
yn of } amendment which should by no means be aimed at of the nation and the world, if the Federal Govern- 

Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition to serve a third * sm but ment must needs control the many operations of 
ction | should permit him or anybody else to be elected if the American business and agriculture so as to attain co- 
Chief | people want him subject only to recall at any time hesion and national unity, then the right way to pre- 
d the } after two years of tenure. serve democracy in the United States is to remove the 
any rigidities of presidential tenure altogether. 
eople | DUAL SYSTEM OF It will be suggested at once that We must, therefore, provide by constitutional 
aptly | GOVERNMENT HAS if the President can control the © amendment a system of recall which will permit us to 
ident § SEEN ALTERED elections by use of federal funds get rid of an incompetent or misguided President at 
ho is he can perpetuate himself in any time after two years and yet enable us to retain a 

power and thus dictatorship can be legalized by con- President whom the people want for as long as 12 
1 the #stitutional method. But in any constitutional amend- years or more—a President who continuously rep- 
-and {ment permitting indefinite tenure and providing for resents the desires of the majority of the people of the 
t for frecall, the power of the Congress would be supreme. United States. 

A President who refused to accede on an important This is progressive government, fitted to the needs 
stem Measure or policy to the wishes of a 60 per cent ma- of the hour and stripped of all questions of personal- 
weak § jority of each House would have thé choice of forcing ity. Such an amendment as here proposed will be ac- 
ment §2 general election or else retiring from office whilst a cepted in good faith only if it makes the present in- 
) successor is chosen by a 60 per cent vote of both cumbent of the White House subject to its penalties 
se of | Houses from among the members of the majority in or eligible to its benefits. It is a truly American con- 
But | Congress. The Cabinet, moreover, should be chosen cept sponsored for generations by far-seeing Ameri- 
Jhat, | {rom Congress, thus assuring cooperation for the ma- cans and applied in an analogous way in States and 
rim? jority in both branches as well as direct responsibility cities—a system of recall which puts upon the elected 
two- *to the people. executive a sense of responsibility commensurate with 
nger Prior to the New Deal, America struggled with the the trust imposed in him by an approving electorate. 
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Get rid of the noise demons... 
with a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


OING BUSINESS | is It absorbs up to 75% of all noise 
striking its surface, thanks to the 484 
deep holes in each 12” x12” unit. 
Cushiontone is quickly installed, 
easily maintained, and is an excel- 
lent reflector of light. And repainting 
does not affect its efficiency, 


tough 


enough without having to com- 
pete with the noise demons, too. Yet 
you can get rid of these trouble- 
makers—once and for all—with an 
economical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. 


New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write for your copy to- 
day to Armstrong Cork Co., 
8611 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 








ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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_Question.. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 


Should Congress grant blanket 
authority to U.S. delegates to 
commit use of U. S. force to keep 
the peace? 


Because of the international im- 
portance of this question, The United 
States News asked authorities on world 
affairs, members of Congress, military 
experts and others for their opinion. 


Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Thomas §S. Barclay 


Palo Alto, Calif.; Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Stanford University; Attached to In- 
ternational Law Division, American Peace 
Commission, 1919, 


answers: 

I think Congress should grant, within 
the framework of the Constitution, statu- 
tory authority to the Chief Executive to 
authorize use of U.S. force in maintaining 
peace. It would be desirable for Congress 
to formulate, by law, the general field of 
action of our representative and probably 
to provide for his appointment with sena- 
torial confirmation. 


(by telegraph) 


Representative Chas. A. Eaton 


(Rep.), N.J.; Ranking Republican Member, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 

The primal duty and purpose of the 
proposed world organization is to prevent 
development of local conditions anywhere 
which might lead to a third world war. To 
accomplish this primary and purely police 
function of war prevention under recog- 
nized international law, the U.S. repre- 
sentatives on the world Council must be 
clothed by Congress with authority, re- 
sponsibility and freedom of decision exact- 
ly equal to the status of representatives 
of the other great powers. 

If local conditions should develop into 
international warfare, no American repre- 
sentative abroad or executive at home can 
be given authority to declare war. This is 
the constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress and Congress alone. 


Frederic A. Ogg 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Wisconsin; Past Presi- 
dent, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, 
answers: 
If the organization is to be effective, the 
Council must be assured of full authority 
to use force promptly in dealing with acts 


(by telegraph) 
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OUR PIONEERING DAYS ARE NOT OVER 


HORSES SHIED at the quaint contrap- 
tion shown above, as it chugged its 
way over country roads 40 years ago. 
It was an early International Truck 
—called an “Auto-Wagon” in those 
distant days. It was a pioneer in the 
truck field. 


The men who made those early 
Internationals were truly pioneers. 
The going was tough. They had to 
fight the prejudices of many who 
were geared to the horse and wagon. 
And they had to conquer a wilder- 
ness of unsolved mechanical and en- 
gineering problems. 


wie 


But the trucks they made, even 
then, were tough. Just as the Inter- 
national Truck of today is tough, 
with a built-in toughness that has 
made International America’s favor- 
ite heavy-duty truck. Yes, registration 
figures show that more heavy-duty 
Internationals were sold than any 
other make, in the ten years before 
the war. 

That old International “Auto- 
Wagon” was a fine truck, in its day. 
The heavy-duty International shown 
below is a fine truck today. 


The Internationals of tomorrow 


PILE MATHS 
————— 


NTERNATIONAL 


will be even finer trucks—in all sizes, 
for all hauling needs. 


Because our pioneering days are 
never over. We’re constantly pioneer- 
ing with new improvements. And the 
result has been—year after year — 
better trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
WARVESTER 

OUR JOB TODAY -Let’s all remember that 
our job today —the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on the food 
front ... give to the blood bank .. . buy extra 
War Bonds... fight inflation ... FOR VICTORY. 


NEW TRUCKS 
The government has authorized the man- 
ufacture of a limited quantity of trucks 


for essential civilian hauling. Interna- 
tional is building them in medium a 

heavy-duty sizes. See your International 
Dealer or Branch for help in making 


out your application. 






TRUCKS 
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At one of the country's largest plants manufacturing butadiene and styrene, five Rock- 


wood WaterFOG systems (shown in red) protect 34 processing and storage tanks (meas- 
uring 181% feet high by 8 to 104 feet across) from destruction by fire. This is only part of 





a compzete fire protection system protecting tank areas in this plant. 





Rockwood WaterFOG 
strips flammable vapors 
of their threat 


Any leaks of highly flammable vapors 
from these tremendous processing and 
storage tanks would create a threat of 
wiping out — by fire — a major source of 
critically-needed synthetic rubber. Help- 
ing to protect this important plant are in- 
stallations — at vulnerable points — of 
Rockwood WaterFOG. 

Should a fire start, the release of Water- 
FOG would flood the area with an ocean of 
tiny water particles which would rapidly 
absorb the heat of the flames, controlling 
and confining the fire and cooling the metal 
structures to prevent distortion or even 
destruction by heat. 

The WaterFOG systems may be oper- 
ated simultaneously, separately, or in any 


Water F0 


PIPING 





combination. A 
WaterFOG curtain 
between every other 
row of tanks, goes 
into action whenever 
the system on either 
side starts operating. 
Thus, adequate pro- 
tection is provided 
over, around and under every tank. 
WaterFOG — created by impinging 
streams of water from Rockwood nozzles 
— is effective on flammable liquid or vapor 
fires where spray and solid streams are 
frequently unsafe. It absorbs heat faster, 
retards vaporization, doesn’t splash. Both 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and Associated 
Factory Mutuals approve Rockwood 
WaterFOG installations of fixed piping. 
WaterFOG nozzles for hose lines also 
available. Write for Bulletin 123. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water Znquieered by 





Rackwood Cools, Continmes, 


Smothers Oi Fires 





HOSE NOZZLES 




















of aggression; and if the Council is to have 
such authority in effective form, the Presi- 
dent must have power to act in furnish- 
ing the requisite contingents without be- 
ing obliged to get the approval of Con- 
gress. 

I would not leave the matter solely to 
our delegates, but would, as a safeguard, 
require instructions from the President as 
Commander in Chief in each specific in- 
stance. 


Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth 
(Ret.), Pasadena, Calif.; Commander, 37th 
Division, AEF, 1918-19; Chief of Infantry, 
U.S. Army, 1920-25, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Our Congress and Executives frequently 
knife each other, having scant considera- 
tion of international effects. 

Therefore, many nations distrust the 
U.S. policies and our ability, with the 
present Constitution and changeable laws, 
to effectuate promises of our Executive. 
Delegates, with power to act, will allay 
distrust, prevent delays and 
permit effective co-operation with other 
nations. 

Appointment and removal of delegates 
by the President should be for a definite 
period and be subject to approval of Con- 
gress. A blanket-authority law should be 
enacted now, and, if constitutionality is 
doubtful, amendment and Supreme Court 
decisions should be obtained. 


disastrous 


Frederick L. Schuman 


Williamstown, Mass.; Professor of Political 
Science, Williams College, 


answers: 

If other nations are to have any confi- 
dence that American power can be counted 
upon for collective action against aggres- 
sors, it is essential that contingents of 
armed forces be placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council without a_ specific 
congressional authorization of their use in 
each case. The latter arrangement would 
make America’s pledge to participate all 
but meaningless and would be comparable 
to the Senate reservations to the general 
arbitration treaties of 40 years ago which. 
as Theodore Roosevelt put it, were turned 
into “shams” by senatorial “nonsense.” 

The treaty establishing the United Na- 
tions must permit the President, acting 
through U.S. delegates, to commit the 
country to military action. Such action 
would not be “war” in the old sense, but a 
police measure to prevent war. 

Under the Constitution the President 
possesses the power to order U.S. forces 
into action without congressional authori- 
zation. He has exercised this power many 
times. But, in order to place beyond ques- 
tion the determination of the republic to 
play its role in a program of collective se- 
curity, Congress should expressly approve 
such action. 
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WELL—a hotel manager can still DREAM, can’t he? 


Yes, in these days this is a hotel manager’s True, some of the minor services aren’t quite 
dream. But— what you and we would like to have them. But 

At Hotel Pennsylvania we are striving to come Hotel Pennsylvania still offers you the things 
as close to traditional Statler hospitality as is which really count... . 


possible under wartime conditions. Cheerful rooms, with their sleep-inducing 


Na- Statler beds . . . delicious meals, the 
ting pride of skilful chefs . . . restful relaxa- 
the tion, which you need even in wartime. 
tion 


aR Meanwhile, you can help both yourself and others 


- by reserving your hotel room well in advance 
... cancelling unwanted reservations promptly... 
releasing your room as early as possible on the 
day of departure. 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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KEEPING THE ‘FREEZE’ ON WAGES 











Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Prospective Retention of ‘Little Steel’ Formula Until Victory in Europe 


Probable policy of raises 
to offset loss of overtime 
as war business declines 


The kind of wage policy that employers 
and unions can expect this Government 
to follow until Germany is defeated now 
is apparent. There is little in this policy to 
please labor leaders who have been de- 
manding that the “little steel” formula be 
scrapped to permit raises in hourly rates. 

Essential points of the policy are these: 

First, the War Labor Board will 
continue to process dispute cases, but 
will decide only the issues in those 
cases that do not involve breaking 
the “little steel” formula. These in- 
clude such issues as night-shift differ- 
entials, vacation pay, annual wages, 

, severance pay, etc. 

Second, wage demands that cannot 
be approved without breaking the 
“little steel” formula will be put on 
the shelf until the White House de- 
cides whether a new wage policy is in 
order. If the wage “freeze” is sof- 
tened later, the way then will be open 
for granting whatever increases would 
be permitted under the new policy. 

Third, a reconversion wage policy is 
in the offing for companies that now 
are shifting and later will shift to 
peacetime production. That policy is 





—Acme 


WILLIAM H. DAVIS 
An AFL boycott... 


40 


not yet shaped, but it will have to be 

geared to cover changes in wage prac- 

tices that go with reconversion, such 
as shifting from an incentive-pay sys- 
tem to an hourly rate system. 

There still is no evidence to indicate that 
a revision of the “little steel” formula can 
be expected until one war is ended, despite 
a recent new labor flare-up that resulted in 
refusal of AFL members of the War Labor 
Board to participate in certain wage cases. 
A majority of members of WLB appear to 
agree with other Government stabilization 
officials that wages should not now be 
raised to compensate for cost-of-living in- 
creases, but that whatever increases are 
approved later should be pointed toward 
maintaining workers’ purchasing power 
after overtime is eliminated. 

That view is the one that is expected to 
prevail at the White House when all the 
wage evidence is submitted to President 
Roosevelt. WLB has voted, over the op- 
position of labor members, to make no 
recommendation for a change in the “little 
steel” formula, but the Board is scheduled 
to submit soon a factual report on work- 
ers’ “real” wages. Labor members who 
have seen the report—notably George 
Meany, the AFL’s Secretary-Treasurer— 
describe it as “wishy-washy,” and say it 
can be used as a basis for either continuing 
or discarding the “little steel’ formula. 

Public members, holding the balance 
of power on the Board, are said to be 
thinking along these lines: A wage-control 
policy that is geared to cost of living or 
price changes contributes to inflation or 
deflation. That is, if prices and wages rise, 
an inflationary situation is created. If 
they decline, deflation results. They argue 
that wage controls are intended to pro- 
duce stability; that present controls have 
prevented basic wage rates from rising 
very much. However, when extra income 
from overtime disappears, labor will have 
a better case for hourly rate increases, 
inasmuch as they will be needed to keep 
purchasing power at or near present levels. 

AFL‘s boycott of the Board is directed 
only toward those cases involving wage 
demands that cannot be met by WLB as 
long as the “little steel” formula exists. 
AFL thinks that the Board should not act 
on a number of CIO wage cases now be- 
fore it until the question of a new wage 
policy for all workers of the country is 
decided. A majority of the Board, how- 
ever, voted to consider other issues in 
these cases and withhold consideration of 


wage demands that go beyond the “little 
steel” formula until a decision has been 
made on the whole wage issue. 

CIO’s position. The CIO, with a num- 
ber of major wage demands before the 
Board, is pushing WLB for an early deci- 
sion in the so-called “fringe” issues—those 
not affected by the “little steel” formula. 
CIO President Philip Murray has accused 
the Board of defeating the aims of workers 
by a “continued policy of foolhardy pro- 
crastination.” Mr. Murray had in mind 
delays in adjusting “fringe” issues in the 
steel case, a dispute that has been pending 
for nine months. WLB Chairman William 
H. Davis replied that there was no foun- 
dation for the procrastination charge. 

It appears likely that the decisions on 
these so-called “fringe” issues will be 
reached by the Board before the White 
House acts. It is believed now that no 
change in over-all policy is likely before 
Germany is defeated. 

After German war. Defeat of Ger- 
many will not put WLB out of business. 
As long as one waz remains to be won, em- 
ployers and workers can expect to con- 
tinue to take their disputes to that Board. 
All signs now point to a wage policy be- 
tween wars that will permit some basic 
wage rate increases for workers whose 
take-home is reduced by loss of overtime. 
WLB policies then may have to act as a 
brake against wage cutting. Unemploy- 
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You are looking right into the business end of one of the U. S. Navy’s new 
LSM’s (Landing Ship, Medium). 


These rugged, dependable craft are built to bull their way right up on 
an enemy beachhead and deliver the goods time and time again. 


To us and to you, it is significant that of the hundreds of LSM’s equipped 


with the famous Fairbanks-Morse opposed piston Diesel engines all use 
American Blower Fluid Drives for connecting engines and_ propellers. 


American Blower pioneered- and developed Fluid Drive in America. Our 
complete facilities and equipment, now engaged in the manufacture of 
Fluid Drives for the war effort, will be available to you after Victory. 


AMERICAN BLOWER x 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


For excellence 
in production, Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conroration 











DRIVE A LANDING SHIP? 








Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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It copies 
CHECKS 
ORDERS 

TRACINGS 

SKETCHES 

CONTRACTS 

DOCUMENTS 

BLUEPRINTS 

STATEMENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


and all other 
business records 
all 
without 
proof reading 


The same Portagraph that is cutting copying costs 
in war industry today will continue to reduce costs 
for the same industries when conversion to peace- 
time products is completed. 

With Portagraph, no copying time need be wasted 
—it is 90% quicker than manual copying. Accuracy 
is also a vital factor. With Portagraph, no checking 
or proofreading is necessary. Omissions of important 
data are impossible. With the Portagraph photo- 
copier, any records — whether single sheets or in 
bound books — can be easily copied even with inex- 
perienced help. New improved models now available 
handle records, documents and drawings in any size 
desired. It is an essential “copying tool” in both the 
office and the engineering department. 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY = Look fo.. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


INC 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 








ment that is expected to come with reg¢gp. 
version will pose many new problems that 
are not present while jobs are plentiful, 
That no one can foresee all of these 
problems is one of the reasons why WLR 
is unwilling at this time to recommend to 
the President any changes in wage policy, 


“Real’’ wages. When the War Labor 
Board submits to the President its views 
on whether workers’ living standards haye 
improved or declined under wartime wage 
controls it will have to lean heavily upon 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Enough BLS figures are ayail- 
able to give a partial clue as to what the 
WLB report may contain. 

Here are some of those figures: 

Gross weekly earnings have increased 
72 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941. This figure 
measures the effect of increases in wage 
rates, longer work week, overtime and 
shift premiums, changes in employment 
from low to high-paying industries, ete. It 
does not, however, allow for deductions for 
income taxes, Social Security, bond pur- 
chases, ete. 

Real weekly earnings, that is, earn- 
ings adjusted to cost-of-living increases, 
are up 37 per cent. This figure measures 
the relative prosperity of factory workers, 
except for pay-roll deductions. 

Straight-time earnings of workers 
who have stayed in the same industries 
since 1941 are up 35 per cent. However, 
when these earnings are adjusted to cost- 
of-living increases, they are shown to be up 
only 7.8 per cent since 1941. This index 
of adjusted straight-time earnings provides 
the best argument for those who favor-no 
change in the “little steel” formula, for it 
shows that straight-time earnings have 
kept slightly ahead of the BLS cost-of- 
living index. However, BLS cost-of-living 
index is under attack from labor leaders, 
who claim that it is too low. 


Incentive pay. Employers now can 
revise established incentive-pay or piece- 
rate systems without going to WLB for 
approval, under these conditions: 

When the changes reflect new methods, 
products, tools, materials, designs or pro- 
duction conditions, or when a new produc- 
tion item is placed on an incentive or 
piece-rate basis in a plant where an estab- 
lished incentive or piece-rate system al- 
ready is operating. 

Any such change must maintain estab- 
lished relationships between earnings and 
effort, so that equivalent earnings will be 
paid for equivalent work. Failure to make 
changes when methods, tools, products, 
etc., are changed may constitute an ul- 
lawful wage increase or decrease. 

WLB defines an established incentive 
or piece-rate system as one that was in 
effect on or before Oct. 3, 1942, one that 
has been approved by WLB since then, or 
one that became effective without WLB 
approval under the Board’s Order No. 6. 
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Spccial Kaport. 


Even distribution of cuts 
expected to avoid dangerous 
accumulation of claims 


Officials in charge of settlement of can- 
celed war contracts have run into an un- 
expected situation. Only a few months 
ago they were fearful that settlement de- 
lays might impede industry’s return to a 
peacetime basis, with costly results in 
jobs and civilian production. They were 
worried over a prospect that their task 
would prove slow and complicated. But 
now, to their relief, these officials are find- 
ing that such settlements can be relatively 
prompt and simple. 

In addition, there once were 
that a huge mass of cancellations would 
pile up after the defeat of Germany and 
again after the defeat of Japan. As things 
are working out, however, contract termi- 
nations are to be spread over the period 
ahead, with only moderate humps im- 
mediately after the two victories. 

So, once thought of as forbiddingly 
huge and complicated, the contract-set- 
tlement problem now is working itself 
out. It is a new turn in the situation that 
demands examination. 

Speed. The Army alone has canceled 
8,000 war contracts and settled all but 


worries 





(This article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SPEEDING CONTRACT SETTLEMENTS 


Streamlined Procedure Easing Industry's Return to Peace Output 


1,000 of them. Of the latter, 3,000 cases 
remain unsettled not Army 
slowness, but because the businessmen in- 
volved have not submitted their claims, 
and nothing can be done until the claims 
are received. No unsettled Army case is 
more than four months old. 

Altogether, Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission have terminated 37,000 con- 
tracts, canceling production valued at 
$21,000,000,000. In 28,000 cases, involving 
$9,000,000,000, settlements have been 
reached. Other agencies have abrogated 
79,000 smaller contracts, totaling $570,- 
000,000. Over 98 per cent of these, cover- 
ing a total of $448,000,000 in canceled 
commitments, have been settled. 

Size of payments. The size of the 
payments required by these settlements 
has been unexpectedly small. Payments 
totaling $340,000,000 were sufficient to 
cover the $9,000,000,000 in settled Army- 
Navy-Maritime Commission commit- 
ments. Claims arising from $448,000,000 
in settled cases of other agencies were 
satisfied by payments of $7,000,000. 

This is important, because the past can- 
cellations are to be multiplied several 
times over in the months to come. 

Cancellations ahead. Prospects are 
that contract terminations will be spread 
more or less evenly over the period ahead. 
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There is a reason for 
Harbor, war output 
stantly. It has been running far ahead of 
the total of new orders placed. That is, old 
contracts have been completed more rapid- 
ly than new contracts have been signed. 

As a result, the total of contracts left 
outstanding has diminished steadily for 
nearly two years, as the accompanying 
chart shows. Cancellations this year have 
been at a steady rate of about $1,000,000. 
000 monthly, and this has contributed to 
the steady decline. The cutbacks and can- 
cellations to follow victory in Europe are 
to be distributed over the ensuing three 
months, and, while this will make for a 
bulge, no dangerous accumulation of un- 
settled cases is expected. By the time Japan 
is beaten, the total of outstanding con- 
tracts that must be abrogated is expected 
to be down to a manageable figure. 

New procedures. In addition, new pro- 
cedures have been developed out of prac- 
tical experience. 

Tax by-pass. It is permissible to take 
tax deductions for termination losses in- 
stead of submitting a claim. Many con- 
tractors are expected to choose this meth- 
od, materially easing the task of termina- 
tion officials. (See page 54.) 

Simplified forms. New forms have been 
devised. A single set of forms, used by all 
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VALUE OF CONTRACTS VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 
OUTSTANDING AT YEAR END -)\ OF WAR MUNITIONS AND SUPPLIES AT YEAR END 
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hts story from Catifonta should 
tnterest you — There are two parts to this story. 


The first is about the tremendous growth of California which 
in population is today America’s third largest state and the 


West's greatest market. 


° 


The second part of the story concerns Bank of America’s 
position in this market; how today this bank, with branches 
in more than 300 California communities, serves not only 
all of California, but the interests of business executives 
and bankers everywhere who have a “stake” in this vital 


present and post-war market. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944)... $3,975,493,006.15 > 


California's statewide bank 


Plivserd ees @euerieaates 


NATIONAL {RYSTAS®2 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ® Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 








claimants, has replaced many sets used jn 
the past. Claims can be processed more! 


quickly in this way. 

Subcontractors now have been brought 
into the contract-settlement scheme. They 
deal directly and only with the prime or 
intermediate contractor from whom their 
orders came. 

Subject to review, subcontractors’ claims 
of less than $10,000 can be settled directly 
in this way. Claims of less than $1,000 can 
be disposed of directly and finally. These 
procedures are expected to relieve Goy- 
ernment agents of handling many thou- 
sands of cases. 

Advance arrangements can be made 
and are urged. A war contractor now can 
reach an agreement with the Government 
covering costs and other accounting fac- 
tors, the agreement to be applied when 
the contract is canceled. 

Company-wide settlements are being 
tried. A single company and its subsidi- 
aries often hold hundreds of contracts. 
The idea is to settle all at once. There are 
difficulties, but officials foresee important 
savings of time in this method. 

Of equal or greater importance than 
these things, however, are plans for re- 
moving two particular obstacles to quick 
reconversion. 

Financing. If the war manufacturer is 
in need of funds to pay his reconversion 
bill and can’t collect on his termination 
claims immediately, he still can obtain 
money. The Government gives him a cer- 
tificate showing the amount of his claim. 
His bank lends him a substantial portion 
of that amount and the loan is guaranteed 
by the Government. 

Or, the Government stands ready to 
make a partial payment on the claim, 
ranging from 75 to 90 per cent of its total. 
Both contractors and subcontractors are 
eligible for such loans or advance pay- 
ments. 

Plant clearance. Contract termina- 
tions find the affected plant usually clut- 
tered with partly finished products, raw 
materials and Governaent-owned ma- 
chinery. Little progress toward recon- 
version can be made until factory floor 
space is cleared of these things. The owner 
of the plant is entitled to buy any or all 
of the materials, products or machinery 
that he thinks he can use in his peace- 
time activities. The excess, however, be- 
longs to the Government. The Office of 
Contract Settlement has promised to re- 
move this excess from the premises within 
60 days. Contracts have been let for build- 
ing more than 1,000 big warehouses, 
scattered over the country, in which 
these surpluses will be stored and ex- 
hibited for sale. 

All in all, a big worry is rapidly disap- 


pearing. Rather than impeding reconversion, 


the contract-settlement procedures and 


gradual reduction in contracts outstand- | 
ing actually may help the process along. | 
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for refrigeration valves, fittings and Accessories 
The Weatherhead Company was privi- 

leged to serve the refrigeration industry enn 
before the war, is serving it to a restricted We a t h e r h e a d 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY 





degree today, and looks forward with an- . 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

ticipation to a general resumption of our Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, 

aviation, refrigeration and other key industries. 


trade relationships after the war. If you are Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 











engaged in postwar planning now, we 
& 4 


invite you to avail yourself of our labora- 


tory, research and engineering depart- BUY WAR BONDS.. tow 


ments. You will find us most cooperative. HEy, 











@ Invasion leaves terrible scars be- 
hind it. There are the ruins made by 
beaten “super-men,” destroying with 
wanton savagery what they cannot 
hold. And there are wrecked fac- 
tories, power-plants and rail lines, 


smashed by Allied bombardment. 


But with the liberating troops, as 
they march into each recaptured town, 
roll the big, powerful “bulldozers”— 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors of the 
Army Engineers. Theirs is not a task 
of destruction but of clearing, re- 
building, bringing order out of chaos. 
In weeks or even days, the men who 
drive these mighty machines shoulder 
masses of stone and rubble off the 
streets, tear down tottering walls, 





repair water mains and lighting 
systems. 


With each successive victory, 
heavy-duty Diesel equipment — the 
“workpower” that gives Allied 
troops such a decisive advantage over 
our enemies — will turn more and 
more to the early healing of war’s 
scars. The same tough, dependable 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Motor 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
that have slashed airfields out of 
jungle and desert, cleared beach- 
heads, built roads and hauled guns 
on every battlefront are doing their 
full share in speeding the rebirth of 
a liberated world. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


i] 
we TRACTORS + ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS - EARTHMOVING MACHINERY 











Plans to Capture 
Latin Markets: 
Head Start for U.S. 


Latin America is shaping up as the one 
market—excluding Canada, which has a 
special relationship with this country— 
that exporters can count on after the war. 
Almost daily, announcements are made of 
postwar plans based on American equip- 
ment, of the lowering or suspension of im- 
port duties or controls to aid reconstruc- 
tion and expansion. Trade figures indi- 
cate the other Americas this year will 
have a record increase of exports over im- 
ports in trade with this country. All this 
points to a continuing large and in- 
mediate demand for American products, to 
a market where funds are awaiting resump- 
tion of normal production and shipping. 

This does not mean there are to be no 
problems. Questions of exchange, tariffs 
and trade controls still exist. Latin Amer- 
icans argue that U.S. producers should tai- 
lor their exports to the market, that pay- 
ment terms should be more liberal than ‘a 
the past. Other countries will try to ca,- 
ture or recapture Hemisphere markets. 

U.S. business circles appreciate these 
difficulties and are preparing to meet them. 
Individual manufacturers are setting up 
new connections in Latin- America. Ex- 
porters are urging manufacturers to set 
aside part of their new output for export. 

In Latin America, planning is under way 
for a systematic expansion of production. 
Obsolete and worn-out facilities will need 
replacement. Possibilities for outside 
equipment constantly are growing. And, 
for the first time in many years, the means 
are available to finance such purchases. 
Tied in with American skill, productive 
capacity and engineering know-how, this 
means a sound basis for a large volume of 
postwar trade. 

Postwar trade. Government studies in- 
dicate that, during the first 10 postwar 
years, Latin America will take an estimated 
$5,780,000,000 in new and used U.S. ma- 
chines and equipment, ranging from safety 
boots for miners to oil-field drilling rigs. 
This estimate does not include normal con- 
sumer goods, both perishable and durable, 
such as drugs, radios and automobiles. 

The principal item involved in this ex- 
port figure is transportation equipment: 
locomotives, freight cars, trucks, busses, 
airplanes, river launches and coastal ves- 
sels. Many of these have become obsolete 
during the war, have been worn out, or 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine 


Women believe in! 


Authorities agree that more women cast 
votes than men this month — but then 
every month women alone vote more circulation 


—— to this one magazine than men and women 
SSS combined bring to any other audited magazine. 


on" JOURNAL 


Largest audited circulation of ANY magazine 
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All the Cash you may need 





To Finance All 
Equipment 
New or Used 
> We will finance all your 


purchases of new or used 
machinery and equipment 
from manufacturers or the 
Government, 
uniform, low-cost plan with 


under one 


payments over a period of 
years. Details on request. 


OU CAN arrange immediately to have all 

the outside cash you may need in changing 
over your business for peacetime operation... 
and in carrying it through to self-supporting 
profit. Moreover, you can make this foresighted 
arrangement under a simple, flexible plan which 
involves no interference with your management... 
places no restrictions on your operation. 


This service lets you carry forward your 
reconversion program under your own control 
. .. with a known supply of cash ready to use 
when you need it. It eliminates the possibility 
that any delay in turning wartime assets 
into cash can hold you back in the race for 
civilian markets. 


Take the first step now. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below and let us 
give you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


Baltimore * New York = Chicago = Los Angeles = San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


| 








| 





been lost. suis ink 


udes a sizable portion 
of Brazil’s merchant marine. 

Second in importance is manufacturing| 
equipment, principally for textiles and food) 


processing. Power and communications 
needs come third. Agricultural and build. 
ing construction supplies are other impor. 
tant needs. All of this points to a monthly 
export volume close to, or even exceeding, 
the present rate, which is almost double 
the 1936-38 average. 

Current trade. U.S. exports to the 
other Americas this year are expected to 
reach $930,000,000, against $721,000,000 in 
1943, $683,000,000 in 1942 and 1936-38 ay- 
erage of $489,000,000. 

Imports from Latin America, for the 
fourth consecutive year, show a rising 
trend. Estimated 1944 total will be $1,650, 
000,000, compared with $1,310,000,000 in 
1943, $977,000,000 in 1942 and a 1936-38 
average of $535,000,000. The net result of 
this surplus of Latin-American exports 
over imports is that gold and foreign ex- 
change balances will rise above the $4,000,- 
000,000 mark. For the American manufac- 
turer, this means there is a strong possi- 
bility that resumption of peacetime trad- 
ing will more than offset reduction in U.S, 
purchases of strategic materials. 

First concrete indications already are 
appearing that Latin America is prepared 
to place orders. Brazil’s Ministry of Agri- 
culture has announced plans to import 
100,000 small tractors for family-type 
farms as part of a plan to create agricul- 
tural mass production. Cuba is prepared 
to pay cash for all the farm machinery it 
needs. Other countries are planning the ex- 
pansion of mining, petroleum production 
and basic industries, such as chemicals, 
glass, cement, tools. 

Meaning of trade figures. On: the 
surface, a breakdown of figures on postwar 
exports does not seem to show the im- 
mense expansion of foreign sales that some- 
times is talked about as essential to full 
employment in this country. The impor- 
tance of the figures is that they do show a 
marked increase over prewar trade vol- 
umes. They establish the basis for con- 
tinuing expansion by the very nature of 
the exports—capital goods to create pro- 
duction and purchasing power, which in 
turn means more demand for U.S. goods. 
The principal point is that there is an 
evident need in Latin America. The means 
are present in this country to fill the need. 
And the planning is under way in both 
countries for an efficient filling of this need. 

American businessmen know they must 
rely increasingly on exports in the postwar 
era, that American skill and capacity give | 
this country the inside track in the export 
field. They also realize that they cannot 
depend upon automatic acceptance of 
American goods, that planning is necessary 
for long-range improvements in foreign | 





trade. Latin America is the present focal | 
point of these plans. 
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Pro ad Com 
of Matiomal Issues 


American Policy 
Toward China: 
Editors’ Views 


Removal of Gen. Joseph Stilwell as 
American commander in China as a re- 
sult of reported differences with Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek brings expres- 
sion of disappointment from commenting 
ditors. While they generally acknowledge 

necessity for supporting Chiang as 
China’s leader, many call for stronger 
ressure on him for needed reforms. 

Noting “general agreement that Chiang 
Kai-shek is the only leader at present 
capable of holding the Chinese nation to- 
gether,” the Washington (D. C.) Post 
Ind.) ‘sees a dilemma involving need “to 
bolster up Chiang’s position . . . without 

. saddling further on China a regime... 
mable and unwilling to give battle to the 
Japanese,” and the Post believes that “the 
only real salvation lies in the prospect that 
ve may soon be able to open a port” to 
relieve the supply situation. 

“Stilwell’s recall may be a sop to Chiang 

. to bring about that political unity 
vhich China needs for a concentrated war 
effort,” says the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer (Ind.-Dem.). “But the hour is late 
.. The damage can be repaired only if 
.. he will be placed in charge of the land 
forees which go into China” from the coast. 

Asserting that General Stilwell “has be- 
come a scapegoat for the Chinese leader- 
ship’s failures,” but that “it is vital... 
hat China be kept in the war,” the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) 
calls for “pressure, diplomatic or other- 
vise, upon Chiang” for a shake-up in his 
{rmy, a truce with the Communists and 
| broadening of his Government. 

“We... owe a debt to the soldiers and 
eople of China which nothing we can do 
vill repay,” says the New York Times 
Ind.). “But we cannot pay this debt by 
acquiescing in policies which are . . . not 
to their good.” Recognizing an Allied debt 
of gratitude also to Chiang, the Times de- 
lares, nevertheless, that “it is time to 
speak frankly” to induce the Generalis- 
simo to effect necessary reforms. 

With reference to China’s internal dis- 
ord and corruption, the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) contends that “not 
. few of the critical Americans . . . have 
failed to understand . . . the complexities” 
involved, and sees a “most urgent need for 
good sense and good will on the part of 
both Americans and Chinese in connec- 
tion with the disagreements.” 
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Is your letterhead 
“ON THE BEAM”? 


Every two minutes throughout the day and night, from some 


airport in the United States, or Canada, or Mexico, an American Airlines 
Flagship takes off on a flight, vital today to winning the war. Tomorrow 
the Route of the Flagships will play an increasingly important part in 


the peacetime world. 


American Airlines letterhead, on fine Strathmore paper, ex- 
presses the position and power of this great company. Your letterhead, 
too, should be “‘on the beam’?..should get your story home. Today, when 
lighter weight paper must be used, quality is paramount. The Strathmore 
watermark is your assurance of that quality. 

Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Scripi, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ocr 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








What's the difference 
between 448,180 
and 297,840 people? 


That’s what Portland retailers wanted to know 


so they sought the aid of The Journal 


~» and got 125 pages of facts about their customers 


—facts also of interest to you! 


HEN war activity jumps a city’s 

V4 population 30% ...increases month- 

ly industrial payrolls from $5,175,999 to 

$34,247,504...it is imperative that its 

business people look ahead and plan for 
the future of such a market. 


Early this year Portland retailers realized 
sthat they must have current up- 
to-the-minute information about 
such things as... What are the 
most popular price points? 
How many families need house- 
hold appliances and what kind? 
What are Portland families 
planning to buy after the war? 


The latest available data of 
this nature were in the 1941 
consumer study of Portland made 
for The Journal by R. L. Polk & 
Co. This was the third such study spon- 
sored by The Journal. The first in 1932 
and the second in 1934. 


So valuable had these studies proved 
to Portland business that early this year 
the Retail Trade Bureau came to The 
Journal with an urgent request! Would 
The Journal make a fourth cqnsumer study 
of Portland, and do it in 1944? Would 
The Journal find out what Portland con- 

sumers are currently think- 
ing... get a preview of 
their planning for the 
| future? 





The Journal would and 
| did! It immediately au- 
thorized the research de- 
partment of R. L. Polk & 
Co. to undertake its 
fourth study of the 
Portland Consumer Mar- 
ket. October, 1944 saw 
the completion of this 
comprehensive census of 
consumers ...125 pages 

containing hundreds of 
thousands of pertinent, timely facts about 
Portland families. 








This material includes vital statistics 
of families, current home data and plans 
for future improvements, information 
about household appliances owned and 
wanted, data on automobiles, clothing, 
food brands and buying habits, hobbies, 
etc. Currently it is being released in a 
series of special presentations to 
Portland retailers. 


If you are selling in the 
Portland market or are inter- 
ested in selling here, whether 
it be cosmetics or furnaces, you 
will find much of interest and 
value in this study. It contains 
facts—not opinions—material 
available nowhere else. A note 

to the advertising director of 
The Journal, or Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald, Inc., its national representatives, 
will bring you the information you desire 
about the Portland, Oregon market, as re- 
vealed in this census of consumers. 


In sponsoring four consumer 
studies during the past 12 
years, The Journal has 
given to Portland busi- 
ness men an opportun- 
ity to compare facts 
about their customers 
...has given them an 
insight on the growth 
and development of 
their market. That Portland retailers rec- 
ognize the valuable and 1 public 
service rendered by these continuing 
studies is evidenced in their request to 
The Journal for this fourth study at this 
critical time! Little wonder that The 
Journal is Portland’s favorite newspaper 
among retail advertisers and readers alike! 








-If you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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Fimance leak 


Title Ree U.S Pat 


New Formula 


To Ease Settling 


Of War Contracts 


Settlement of canceled war contracts is 
expected to be eased as a result of an In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau ruling that con- 
tractors who waive claims against the 
Government can take the same tax de- 
ductions that would be allowed other tax- 
payers. The ruling was made following a 
letter to the Bureau from Robert H. 
Hinckley, Director of Contract Settlement. 

The ruling says, in effect, that contrac- 
tors who make “no-cost ‘settlements” can 
take deductions for inventory losses, de- 
preciation, amortization and other ex- 
penses, regardless of any rights they may 
have had to be reimbursed for such costs. 
The question had been raised whether the 
Treasury would allow such tax deductions 
in full, since contractors need not have sus- 
tained all the losses. 

This ruling is expected to result in the 
settlement of more war contracts on a no- 
cost basis. Such settlements are made 
when a contractor accepts termination, re- 
ceives payment for finished articles, and 
makes no claim for uncompleted work. A 
contractor in the excess-profits tax bracket 
often can do this without loss. By meeting 
termination expenses himself, he scales 
down his taxes and reduces the sum liable 
for recapture through renegotiation. In 
many cases, the tax and renegotiation sav- 
ing would just about balance the expenses. 

Government records show that four 
fifths of canceled contracts now are being 
made without claims, compared to 60 per 
cent after the last war. Of 29,334 Army 
terminations, 17,817 were settled at “no 
cost” to the Government. This proportion 
may increase, now that the Treasury’s 
position has been clarified. 

On the other hand, the ruling points out 
that no war contractor will be entitled to 
any particular deduction just because he 
made a no-cost settlement. Thus, the 
Treasury opposes any special tax con- 
cessions to war contractors for being will- 
ing to settle without submitting claims. 


World money: Signs increase that 
the United States will have to make the 
first move if the World Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank, proposed at the 
Bretton Woods conference, are to be ac- 
cepted. Sir John Anderson, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a recent speech 
to British bankers, indicated that Parlia- 
ment would not act until Congress acted. 

Meanwhile, British criticism of the 
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““TYERMANENCE” is the word for 
Indiana. You can see it in her 
massive public buildings . . . in her 
rich farmlands, kept black and fertile 
generation after generation @> inithe 
stark strength of the Calumet region, 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. Crossroads of America, In- 
diana is a state that looks to the 
future, a state that builds to last! 


With this determination to build 


Consult your insurance agent or broker - 





U.S. F.& G. 

















U.S.E&G SALUTES THE HOOSIER STATE! 


i 
Pent ced occ NO Re RT | 


Indiana’s Beautiful state capitol at Indianapolis . . . constructed 


largely of native Indiana limestone . . . is typical of the stately buildings that 
grace the Hoosier State. U.S.F.&G. is proud that its contractors’ bonds 
helped assure construction of many of these imposing public works. 


Sibi WSuilds fo fl 


strongly and well . . . this resolve to 
forge ahead in unchecked progress 
.. .it is only natural that Indianians 
should seek certainty in insurance. 
To serve this insurance-minded state, 
U.S.F.&G. requires a large branch 
office at Indianapolis agency 
offices in 197 cities and towns 
throughout the state. Thus nearly 
every community in Indiana is served 


by a U.S.F.&G. representative. 





This complete U.S.F.& G. coverage is 
not restricted to Indiana alone. Few 
communities in the United States, its 
territories, and Canada are without 
the services of a U.S.F.&G. agent. 
So wherever you are and whatever 
you do, look to your local U.S.F.&G. 
representative for guidance in all 
casualty insurance and bonding prob- 
lems. Consult him as you would your 


doctor or lawyer. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 








FIDELITY AND 





HOME OFFICES: 






UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY: & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 
GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 2, MD., 




















CLOSEST TO THE MOST 


Brit America’s top-ranking customer, with at least $3,000,000,000 
ready for postwar buying—is nearer to Boston, by air or by sea, than any 





other first-class American port. 

Logan International Airport will handle the largest projected com- 
mercial planes; Boston’s docks, the largest ships. Direct air routes West 
and South are authorized; rail services are excellent. 

Also, within 500 miles of Massachusetts, lies a great, concentrated 
part of our home market: 38% of America’s population, 54% of wages 
and salaries, 50% of income taxes, 72% of savings. 

Write for book giving full facts why, to be in step with the future, 
Massachusetts is the logical location for your plant. Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial Commission, State House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DIVERSIFIED 
SKILLED LABOR 





, AFRICA ; FAVORABLE 
TAX 
SITUATION 


A GOOD PLACE 
TO LIVE 








proposal continues to mount. One objec. 
tion is that the United States may oppose 
any postwar arrangements between coun- 
tries whereby two-way trade is stimulated, 
The British have a purchase agreement 
with Argentina that is designed to benefit 
British exports. On the other hand, the 
United States is expected to insist on con- 
trolling the expenditure of U.S. foreign 
loans. To the British, this attitude appears 
to be criticizing a country that seeks a 
trade advantage through heavy purchases, 
but defending a country that expects the 
same advantage through large loans. 
Another fear voiced in London is that 
the Bretton Woods agreements do not give 
definite assurance of working successfully, 
and that the British cannot afford to em- 
brace a system that might not work. This 
prospect, again, is held to depend upon 
U.S. postwar policies. As a more modest 
alternative, a revival of the sterling bloc 
is suggested, coupled with another tripar- 
tite agreement, such as the one used in 
prewar to stabilize the value of the Brit- 
ish pound and the French franc. 
Currency blocs, in fact, appear to be 
gaining popularity. Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg already plan 
customs union and stable exchanges among 
these three small countries. And European 
bankers are reported to favor closer ties 
with the British pound, in the interest of 
stabilizing: currency values among Euro- 
pean nations and empires that must trade 
with one another. Suggestions also have 
been made to enlarge the sterling bloc to 
include Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and, possibly, France. 


Blocked bank accounts. Financial 
and business communications now can be 
reopened between U.S. businessmen and 
commercial firms in France. However, the 
Treasury expects further delays before 
trading restrictions can be lifted. 

First &ep in reopening French trade is 
expected to be a general Treasury license 
to permit the de Gaulle Government to use 
French dollar balances and assets in this 
country. French Government and private 
holdings in this country are estimated at 
$1,400,000,000, including $900,000,000 in 
gold. 

Blocked private French funds are ex- 
pected to remain frozen until the French 
Government’s attitude toward private 
property is clarified. There are rumors that 
the Government plans to take over pri- 
vately owned dollar balances of French 
citizens and convert them into francs. 

Also, before restrictions on private finan- 
cial transactions can end, a method must 
be found to clear outstanding claims 
against blocked accounts. Treasury officials 
believe that a number of such claims will 
be presented as soon as the freezing order 
can be eased. All such clearances and any 
future transactions are expected to be 
made in accord with controls to be im- 
posed by the French Government. 
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Many a farm-bred boy is now“plowing’ roads 
hes ; oe nS = F through jungles, clearing airstrips and digging 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold Them for Peacetime Prosperity 


his peace. job ae Farm implements will require Nickel 


One of the farmer’s unseen friends before the 


e Ts 
b war was Nickel. 
ie workin the land Nickel steels and other Nickel alloys helped 
| make possible the implements that put many a 
farm on a paying basis—the sturdy agricultural 


















fore machinery that has helped men of the soil in- 
crease and improve their crops. ; 
e is Today these Nickel alloy implements are 
nse standing up to their jobs, just as Nickel in fight- 
_ ing equipment is serving the farmer’s sons in 
- uniform. Tomorrow Nickel, as an ingredient of 
this many alloys, including Monel and Stain- 
vate less Steel, or as a protective coating, will 
| at help give the farmer and industry even 
am better tools with which to rebuild and 
replenish a war-torn world. 
Manufacturers with metal problems are 
ex- invited to consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 
nch ‘ie 
ate internationat [J Jf Company, Inc. 
} at New York 5, N. ¥. 
' ; Worild’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
pri- : Platinum metals .. . sole producers of MONEL ... 
producers of other high-Nickelalloys 
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Q: Is it like a rocket? 


A: No. A rocket carries not only its 
fuel, but also the oxygen needed to burn 
it. A jet-propelled plane carries fuel for 
its G-E engine, but takes oxygen from 
the air as it travels through it. Thus, a 
rocket might travel to the moon. But 
a jet-propelled plane could never go 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 





Q: What makes the jet plane go? 
A: The same kind of force that makes a 
toy balloon scurry when it slips from 
your fingers. The same kind of force 
that makes a gun kick against your 
shoulder. The same kind of force that 
makes a rotary lawn sprinkler turn. In 
fact, you probably see forms of jet 
propulsion around you every day. 


. 


Q: Is it like the German robot bomb? 


A: A little. The robot bomb uses a 
crude form of jet propulsion. But it 
hardly compares with a power plant 
that can drive a combat plane. The 
G-E jet propulsion engine is the power 
plant for very fast, very high flying jet- 
propelled fighter planes. Pilots find 
these new planes easy to handle. 
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Q: How does the engine work? 


A: Air flows from “A” through the 
compressor ‘‘B”’ into combustion cham- 
ber ‘“‘C,’”? where it is heated and ex- 
panded by burning fuel. Part of this hot 
gas turns turbine “‘D,”’ which operates 
the compressor “‘B.’’ From here the gas 
rushes through nozzle “E.”’ The jet from 
this nozzle drives the plane forward. 








The G-E jet propulsion engine is one of hundreds of 
products made by G.E. for the aviation industry. It 
is another example of how G-E science and engineer- 
ing work to supply America’s needs—in war and 
peace. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 








General Electric answers your questions about 


JET PROPULSION 








Q: What was G.E.’s part? 


A: General Electric engineers developed 
the jet propulsion engine from an origi- 
nal design by Group Captain Frank 
Whittle of the R. A. F. General Elec- 
tric was chosen to design and build this 
new engine by the Army Air Forces be- 
cause of G.E.’s long experience with 
steam turbines and turbosuperchargers. 
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pi a ws : 
Q: What does the jet plane look like? 


A: At first glance it looks much like any 
other plane. But a closer look will show 
you that the propellers are missing and 
that there is no sign of conventional en- 
gines. The sketch shows the P-59A, 
built for the Army Air Forces by Bell 
Aircraft. This plane is powered by two 
General Electric jet propulsion engines. 


RS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-616-211 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All- 
Girl Orchestra’? Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—‘The 
World Today”’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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When Congress gets back to work, as it will in a few dayS...e.. 

Surplus property law probably will remain unchanged, although White House 
will press for change, will seek fewer conditions to govern sales. 

Present strings to sale of war plants will very probably be retained. 

WPB will get an extension of life beyond December 31. That extension is 
to come by adding another year to the term of the Second War Powers Act. 

There may be a White House veto if the Senate joins the House in giving 
an antitrust law exemption to the insurance business. 

Pay-roll tax increase scheduled for January 1 will be put off a year. 

Tax policy for postwar will be studied, not acted upon. 

The Congress that meets now is to be a retiring Congress. It will not be 
inspired to act where it can avoid action. It will pass along problems to the 
new Congress, to the Congress that will meet next January 3. 














This much can be said of the Congress that meets in Januaryeecee. 

Senate will be controlled by a conservative Democratic-Republican line-up 
on issues of economic policy, on tax policy, on issues of primary concern. 

House actions also will be shaped by a conservative coalition; will not be 
dominated by those with radical ideas on labor, tax and other policies. 

In terms of specific issues to be faced in 1945..... ; 

Unemployment insurance is very unlikely to be nationalized, or broadened. 

Old-age insurance coverage is likely to remain unchanged next year. 

Disability insurance, health insurance will be put off until well along in 
postwar. A 10 or 12 per cent pay-roll tax rate doesn't appeal to Congress. 

Tax reduction for postwar will be delayed through much of 1945; will in all 
probability be cut off until 1946, depending on war developments. 

There will be a major battle over extension of price control beyond June 
30, over extension of wage and salary control. 

But: Odds are slightly on side of continuance for one year, or until Jap- 
anese war end, without much change. ; 

Agreements for world money stabilization, for a world bank, for control of 
aviation, oil, shipping will be acted upon only after much debate. It is too 
early to get a clear indication of Congress action on international issues. 

And: The new Congress probably will be a bit slow to respond to demands for 
pump-priming programs, for other plans to deal with postwar unemployment. 

















In the more immediate situation, now that the campaign is over..... 

A decision on wage increases, if made this year, will be related to the 
loss of overtime when German war ends. Cost-of-living issue is not so hot. 

Defense Plant Corp. is going ahead with shutdown of war plants when no 
longer needed. That's in the face of growing local objection-to shutdowns. 
U.S. will learn that WPB authorized many big projects that were uneconomic, 
high cost, not really feasible. All of that is being written off as a war venture. 

Contract-termination machinery now is well oiled, smooth operating. War 
contractors should be able to get a settlement in quick order, should not need 
to face much delay in removal of Government-owned machinery. You want to be 
sure to be acquainted with Army-Navy plans for predetermining claims. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Export control will be continued into the reconversion period; will be used 
to prevent foreign demand from draining off too large a portion of goods made in 
the first months after the German war ends. 





Postwar outlook studies are revealing a strange prospect, a prospect that 
may bewilder the country in the period ahead, one that may seem baffling. 

What apparently is ahead is.this: There is to be prosperity for those who 
have jobs, for most of the nation's families, depression for the unemployed. 

And: The unemployed, even in a period of prosperity, will be 8,000,000, or 
not far from that number. They will be the left-overs, seeking jobs and not 
able to find jobs, at a time when industry is breaking peacetime output records. 

As things are shaping up for the postwar period, for 1947 and after..... 

Employed workers will have highest hourly wage rates in history; will have 
money to spend for cars and new homes and many of the things they will want. 

Profits in industry, after taxes, will be reasonably good. 

Salaries will be higher for many groups than in wartime. For persons in 
the group above $5,000, there will be more money left after taxes than in war. 

Construction industry will be booming. 

Retail trade is likely to hold not far below war level. 

Farmers will have a net income greater than ever before except in one or 
two of the present war years; will be assured high prices until 1948 at least. 

Yet: For the group not able to find jobs, there will be depression. This 
group will make up a "forgotten" segment of the population; will be a constant 
reminder of possible trouble to come after pent-up war demands are filled. 

It is the combination of boom and depression that is likely to bewilder 
people in postwar that is to renew demands for new economic experiments. 

That, at least, is the prospect as the appraisers see it. You are given a 
picture of the outlook for postwar income payments in a report on page 19. 




















Fact is that the first jolt to incomes will occur after German war ends. 

That jolt, as after end of both wars, will hit hardest those who lose 
their jobs. The employed, the farmers, the salaried workers, the investors, the 
proprietors of business will be much less hard Fit. 

To illustrate: If German war ends with this year, then by mid-1945..... 

Income payments to individuals by that time will be at a rate of about 
$22,000,000,000 under the present, will be heading downward with war business. 

And: A reduction in wage and salary income, largely in wage income, will 
account for nearly $19,000,000,000 of that reduced level of income payments. 

In postwar, wage and salary income will be about $43,000,000,000 lower on 
annual basis than at present. That still would leave a rather high level. 








Lid is to stay on any important reconversion until German war ends. 

WPB keeps emphasizing that fact; keeps warning that it will do nothing to 
give civilian industry a break until it is certain that war output won't suffer. 

New WPB instructions, however, do lay down dictum that a small business, 
headed by a veteran, is to be given the breaks in priority on materials when 
things are eased. That is to carry out the mandate of Congress. 

And: A small business is classed as one employing 8 or fewer persons. 

Idea _is to get those small businesses back in operation or to give aid in 
Starting new ones wherever a few Government favors will give that result. 











U.S. will get most of what it wants from a world aviation conference; will 
be assured that barriers to expansion of U.S. air lines will not be erected. 

It is doubtful if a world authority will be created with power to decide 
exactly who can fly where and on what schedules. British Empire has wanted an 
authority of that kind to assure that the Empire is not squeezed out in postwar 
competition, to make sure that Britain gets to enjoy her advantage of geography. 
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hig Coton 


GETS TOUGH 





Long before the guns spoke at Saipan and Guam, Gulf South cotton 


farmers first had to plod down their rows and plant the seed of mighty war explosives, 
This basic crop from the Gulf South Cradle of Victory serves the Army alone 
in something like 11,000 ways—from guncotton to handkerchiefs. 
When peace comes, cotton and its derivatives will offer the chemist and inventor 


still newer horizons in this resource-rich Land of Industrial Opportunity. 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER 
ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 





UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gos transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charlies, Monroe, New Orleans ond Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA ond FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
a battleship admiral who knows about air 
power too, has emerged as a leader of the 
Navy’s drive upon Japan. Admiral Kin- 
kaid is a veteran of most of the big naval 
engagements of this war, but he has come 
into prominence only recently as a result 
of the Battle of the Philippines. It was he 
who, as commander the Seventh Fleet, re- 
pelled two Japanese forces converging up- 
on Leyte. Much may 
be heard of him lat- 
er, and it is well to 
become acquainted 
with him, 

In the Philippines, 
Admiral Kinkaid had 
a hard decision to 
make, perhaps as dif- 
ficult a choice as ever 
faced a naval com- _— 
mander. The Japa- & 
nese were approach- 
ing Leyte from two 
directions. The Ad- 
miral divided his fleet 
into two forces and 
sent one out to meet | 
and engage each of i 
the Japanese fleets. 
(Meanwhile, Ameri- 
can naval contingents under Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey met and dispersed still an- 
other Japanese fleet, approaching from a 
third direction.) 

Admiral Kinkaid’s hard decision was 
correctly made. The enemy fleets were 
trapped and virtually annihilated. General 
Douglas MacArthur’s men on Leyte were 
secure from attack by sea. 

Behind the Admiral’s decision lay two 
years and more of firsthand experience as 
a fighting man of the seas. 

’ Wartime admiral. Admiral Kinkaid 
has been one of the Navy’s busiest war- 
time admirals. 

At the Battle of Midway, he command- 
ed a cruiser division, and, at the Battle of 
the Coral Sea, a cruiser task force. 

Then came an assignment that surprised 
many naval folk. The Admiral, not a 
flier, was given command of an aircraft 
carrier task force. He was in on much of 
the fighting in the area of the Solomons. 
His flagship, the Enterprise, became one 
of the most famous carriers on the Pacific. 
The ship received a presidential citation, 
and the Admiral, a Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

After that, there were operations in the 
Aleutians, and Admiral Kinkaid com- 
manded naval, air and sea forces in driv- 
ing the Japanese from that part of the 
world. In doing so, he developed methods 
of co-operation between the services that 
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The Rum Connoisseur contains over 100 
tested drink and food recipes. Send for your 
Free Copy. Ronrico Corporation, Miami, 
Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 90 and 151 Proof. 
U. S. Representative: Import Division, 
McKesson © s, Inc., New York City. 
Copyright 1944 Ronrico Corp. ‘Trademarks 
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of Seattle, Mr. Tycoon was heard tell- 
ing a hard-boiled colonel— “First time 


R. FLINTHEART TYCOON, about to 
M complete his work in Seattle and 
anxious to get back east to his plant, 
calls: “Eliot 6800... Drawing room on 
the Olympian for Tycoon to Chicago, 
please . . . No chance? A compartment, 
then... None for thirty days? Maybe a 
bedtoom?”... Mr. Tycoon compromises 
with dignity and takes a lower berth. 

On boarding the Olympian he found 
the Lady — who was to occupy the upper 
of his section —had a baby. It seems the 
Lady had been bidding good-bye to her 
Tokyo-bound husband, and the baby 
to his or her (Mr. Tycoon never knew 


which) Tokyo-bound father. 


In the smoking room, an hour out 


I’ve ridden in an upper since I was a 
youngster beating my expense account. 
But confound it! What could a man do?” 

Later the colonel was chuckling as he 
switched off his berth light. . . the Pull- 
man conductor was chuckling with the 
steward over a late coffee .. . “Imagine! 


Mr. Tycoon says to me, ‘Give my lower 


to the Lady with the baby.’” 
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Aboard transcontinental trains, such as 
the electrified Olympian, little hap- 
penings make big news. Mr. Tycoon, 
usually distinguished as “the prominent 
was distinguished by his 


industrialist,” 


fellow travelers on this trip as “the man 
who gave up his lower to the Lady with 
the baby.” It was a new experience, and 
Mr. Tycoon enjoyed it, thoroughly. 
The incident illustrates the unselfish 
spirit that’s kept train travel free of ration- 
ing. It’s a spirit that augurs well for the 
future—holds promise for the Babies of 


the Ladies. 


Mwaukee Koad, 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 
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OF A NATION, 
AT WAR El 


We have learned that war demands | 
a confident, rugged, well-conditioned | 
citizenry. Our intelligence is now | 
challenged to see if it can extend 
the application of that lesson to 





peacetime. 
=- kk oF 


In peace as well as in war, agility and 
endurance are essentials of safety and 
accomplishment. Physical fitness may 
mean the difference between life and 
death; it most certainly will mean the 
difference between living and existing. 
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The discovery that sports can pro- 
vide the agility and endurance es- 
sential to successful combat and _ | 
that they provide the fitness essen- 
tial to war production schedules 
has given athletics enormous im- 





petus. 

x &k * 
In early August the Women’s Western 
Golf Association staged its traditional 
tourney at Lake Forest’s Onwentsia 
Club—one of the few established golf 
events that have gone on _ uninter- 
rupted by the war. All proceeds of this 
contest went to the recreational fund 
of the New Vaughan General Hospital 
for wounded veterans of World War II. | 


x & * 


Soldier gridiron stars are figuring 
with increasing frequency in the | 
line-ups of so-called “‘college All- | 
Star squads.’”’ 

x ox * 


Famous golfers on the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. advisory staff, now serving 
Uncle Sam, are Sam Snead, Dutch 
Harrison, Clayton Heafner and Patty 
Berg. In the service also are Don 
Budge and Charles Hare, Wilson con- 
sultants on tennis equipment. 


_ “kk Gk 
Shortage of equipment for civilian 


players is now handicapping sports 
programs in every part of the 





country. IA 


President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson | 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, | 
New York and other leading cities | 
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are models for all joint operations. One 
of his innovations was a joint Army-Navy 
staff mess, intended to promote _inter- 
service understanding in the more relaxed 
atmosphere of the dinner table 

So, even before taking ever t}~ -nth 
Fleet, Admiral Kinkaid had learned the 
ins and outs of naval fighting, had ac- 
quired the steady judgment that lies be- 
hind decisions such as he made in the 
Philippines. He had proved himself a de- 
pendable and resourceful commander. 

Beyond that, his whole life had been a 
preparation for the job he now is doing. 

The Admiral’s background. Admiral 
Kinkaid was born to the Navy. His father 
was an admiral too, and he, himself, was 
never very far from the salt water and 
the gray-painted ships. As a matter of 
course, he went into the Naval Academy. 
He was graduated with an average aca- 
demic record and then went to sea. His 
early career was spent mostly on the big 
warships. He developed an understanding 
of the battleship and an admiration for its 
prowess as a fighting weapon. This remains 
an integral part of his make-up today. 
But, always open-minded, he also appre- 
ciated the value of the airplane, and now 
has become a master at maneuvering car- 
riers as well as battleships. 

As he slowly climbed the ladder of naval 
rank, Admiral Kinkaid acquired the repu- 
tation of a steady, thoroughgoing, depend- 
able officer. Never considered brilliant or 
flashy, he nevertheless was the sort of 
officer who helps to develop the Navy’s 
strength and keep it pointed toward the 
one objective of winning future wars. 

In staff conferences, then as now, he 
usually listened while others argued out in- 
volved points of tactical procedure. The 
discussion over, old associates say, he 
usually came up with the answer to the 
main problem, briefly and clearly stated. 

As an exponent of the big surface ships, 
Admiral Kinkaid made a special study of 
gunnery. He served as gunnery officer on 
a number of battleships, and long ago was 
considered an outstanding ordnance ex- 
pert. So, he knows, as probably do few in 
his fleet, just what his guns, big and 
little, are capable of doing. 

Admiral Kinkaid personally. The Ad- 
miral is a quiet man of medium height. 
He is friendly to a point that encourages 
co-operation, but nevertheless he does not 
fraternize or joke easily. He carries with 
him an air of personal dignity that holds 
him aloof from his associates. But they 
regard him as a man of kindness and con- 
sideration, and have an enormous pride 
in his talents as a fighting man. 

Admiral Kinkaid’s decision in the 
Philippines is being acclaimed as brilliant 
by the naval and military analysts, al- 
though it was made by a man with no 
reputation for brilliancy, with the reputa- 
tion of a plodder instead. 

More such brilliant plodding is what 
the Navy expects of Admiral Kinkaid, as 
the battle is carried to the Japanese. 
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AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
: Established 1859 
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In 
Philadelphia 


. there are more widely diversi- 
fied industries than in any other 
city anywhere—which is why it is 
often known as “The Workshop 
of the World.” Extremely active in 
war production, the city has reason 
to expect sustained industrial and 
commercial activity after victory. 

Progressive business men _ con- 
templating activity in Philadelphia 
may well consider the services of 
a bank which for 140 years has 
concentrated its efforts on service 


to business. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA: 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Meet a man with a life-span of ninety-odd centuries—the 
average American railroad passenger! 

Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But it’s a fact, based on latest 
passenger traffic statistics. For, if you were to take an average 
journey of 50 miles each day, your expectancy of life—if it 
rested solely upon passenger train travel—would be 93,700 
years... more than ninety times the age of Methuselah. 

Keeping rail transportation “safer than your home” is a big 
job for men and machines... hydraulically operated machines 

he'll outlive such as Watson-Stillman has been designing, building and 
supplying for railroad shops for nearly a century. Watson- 


Methuselah Stillman activities go beyond the railroad industry... extend 


to such fields as synthetic rubber making... plastic molding 
--. gasoline refining ... ceramic-working . ..chemical processes 
92,731 ... metal-working . . . shipbuilding. Wherever new plants are 
being equipped or existing plants expanded, Watson-Stillman 
years offers products backed by a near-century of experience... 
engineering advice on present and postwar problems. The 
Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, N. J., Designers and Manu- 
facturers of Hydraulic Equipment, Forged Steel Fittings and 
Valves for all industries. 


Watson-Stillman Equipment for railroads includes Bushing Presses 
Wheel Presses + Pit Jacks * Walter Stock Adjusting Machines + Spring 
Shop Equipment + Crank Pin and Forcing Presses + Rail Benders + Forged 
Steel Valves and Fittings. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Patronage Dividends of Co-ops 


Sir:—My attention has been drawn to 
the article in your October 13 issue, en- 
titled, “Coming Fight Over Taxing 
Co-ops.” One sentence reads as follows: 
“Of their savings of $17,700,000 in 1942-43 
on total sales of $274,000,000, they paid 
out little more than one fourth to their 
members in patronage dividends.” 

A complete and accurate presentation 
of the information would be as follows: 
“Of their savings of $17,702,625 for fiscal 
year ending in 1943, on total sales of 
$366,133,612, they paid out cash patron- 
age dividends of $4,775,499; patronage 
dividends in capital stock or certificates 
of equity of $7,312,457; cash dividends on 
stock of $656,793, and retained in re- 
serves $4,957,876.” 

You will observe that the total market- 
ing and purchasing sales of these associa- 
tions amounted to $366,133,612 rather 
than $274,000.000, as given in the article. 
The savings of $17,702,625 were based on 
total marketing and purchasing sales, 
rather than on the wholesale purchasing 
sales only, which amounted to $274,462,- 


729. No separate figures were given for 


savings from purchasing operations exclu- 
sively. 

I should like to call your attention to 
the fact that the amounts paid in patron- 
age dividends either in cash or in the form 
of capital stock and certificates of equity 
amounted to $12,087,956, or 68 per cent 
of the combined net savings. 
Washington, D. C. JosepH C. Knapp, 

Principal Agricultural Economist, Co- 
operative Research and Service Divi- 
sion, Farm Credit Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


* * * 


What's to be Done With Germany? 

Sir:—To give Germany nothing and to 
take what she has until she repays the con- 
sequences of her crimes would be unjust. 
If she has nothing, how can she repay? 

Since good flows from a peaceful, con- 
tented whole, it would be wise to look to 
future reconciliation between Germany and 
her neighbors by granting the German peo- 
ple equality within the family of nations 
in Europe. If the vital elements of her sov- 
ereignty were taken from’ Germany, fu- 
ture aggression would be rendered impos- 
sible. 


Portland, Oregon Lyp1a SrrAND 


| A Pipe Tobacco that is 
_ Indescribably Different 








WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 
| Mixture would read like that of 

any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn’t 
tell you why so many pipe smokers 
try Brindley’ -y’s once and smoke it for- 
ever after. It is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it. 


1% oz. « « « 15¢ 
13M oz 2. 25¢ 31440z% «2 50¢ 
Boz ... $1.10 16 0z. . . « $2.10 


| “For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


| Buin Wuiviure 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
| date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
| received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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en M St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C, 


WANTED 


SUB-CONTRACTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
HIGH-PRECISION PRODUCTS 


This Company, with 2 modern facto- 
ries, and 1,300 employees, at present 
engaged in the most €..acting type of 
high-precision war production, is in- 
| terested in parts or units for civilian 
use requiring high-precision and skill 
for post-war production. 

Write New Products Division, Dept. USN11 


THE MB MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























; Bio 
i NEW YORK’'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
“150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
Douglas l. Elliman & Co. Management 
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THE ENERGY available in a drop of crude oil is 
transformed through modern refinery processes 
into a host of faithful servants for the factory... 
the farm... transport by air or sea or land... for 


the home and all the family. For over half a 


ment of processes and equipment which make 
possible this modern alchemy... has engineered 
and constructed refineries which make magic a 
reality. Wherever the energy latent in air, water, 
fluids, vapors or gases can be processed and put 


to work, FLUOR provides a comprehensive service 


century, FLUOR has contributed to the develop- fi .-. complete from plan to plant. 
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FLUOR 


ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS °- CONSTRUCTORS 


PROCESS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE OIL, GAS AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD., 2500 SouTH ATLANTIC BLvp., Los ANGELES 22 * New York, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Houston 
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De Gaulle Veering Right? . . . Why Russia Refused 
To Attend Air Meeting . . . UNRRA’‘s Big Handicap 


Gen. “Uncle Joe” Stilwell lost his job 
as U. S. commander in the China thea- 
ter because he offended Chiang Kai- 
shek by his single-purpose desire to 
defeat the Japanese. Gen. Stilwell re- 
fused to keep silent when U. S. lost one 
air base after another in China at a 
time when the best Chinese troops were 
being used to blockade Chinese Com- 
munists and not to fight Japanese. 


x * k* 


Both Britain’s Churchill and Russia’s 
Stalin will be able to say “I told you 
so,’ when next they meet with Mr. 
Roosevelt. They have insisted al! along 
that the President would run into 
trouble in his effort to build up China, 
under Chiang Kai-shek, into a full- 
* fledged member of the Big Four. 


ete ® 


Josef Stalin gave a real jolt to U.S. 
and Britain by his refusal to send 
Russian delegates to the International 
Civil Aviation conference. This refusal 
caught the United States and the Brit- 
ish Governments off guard and was 
accepted as another warning that Rus- 
sia intended to have her way in Po- 
land and Eastern Europe generally or 
she would not play in the interna- 
tional game. 


xk *& 


British plans for a Western European 
bloc, which were laid on the shelf be- 
cause of the bad reaction to Field 
Marshal Jan Smuts’s speech advocat- 
ing such a bloc a year ago, now are 
being revived. A close alliance with 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Den- 
mark and Norway is being proposed, 
with Sweden expected to join later. 


x *k & 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle is beginning to 
slip in his role as hero to left-wing 
groups in U.S. The General is showing 
a definite inclination to veer to the 
right in political policy, assuring that 
center of power in postwar France will 
stay in the prewar upper classes and 
will not shift to labor. 


68 


Russia is paying gold to Canadian- 
American owners of nickel mines in 
the Petsamo district of Finland, which 
now will become part of Russia. A 
precedent thus is established for U. S.- 
owned property in some other regions. 
Rumanian oil fields are outside the 
area Russia is taking in that country. 


xk & 


Mr. Roosevelt will try again after 
election to give a brigadier general’s 
commission to New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia. The President to 
date has not been able to convince 
War Secretary Stimson that Mayor 
La Guardia should have a commission 
of this rank in the Army. 
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Clarence E. Gauss is giving up his job 
as U.S. Ambassador to China for 
much the same reason that General 
Stilwell is giving up command of the 
Chinese military theater. Ambassador 
Gauss offended Chiang Kai-shek by 
taking a critical attitude toward the 
Chinese Government in his reports 
to the President. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins, who consistently has 
used his influence to back the Church- 
ill viewpoint on matters of policy re- 
lated to U.S.-British relations, also 
gave support to the Chiang Kai-shek 
viewpoint in arguments related to 
whether this country should let the 
Generalissimo have his way, which he 
was permitted to have. 


x *k * 


U.S. Army finds that its total man- 
power strength is several hundred 
thousand greater than _ originally 
planned owing to the fact that casual- 
ties in Europe have been much lower 
than anticipated. 


kik * 


U.S. will insist upon either: (1) re- 
turn to this country, or (2) a definite 
purchase of all unused Lend-Lease 
material in hands of other countries at 


the war end, if one State Department 
group has its way. U.S. keeps title to 
this material and can have a voice in 
its disposition. 


x * *& 


A Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
in the near future remains very un- 
certain for several reasons. 


x * * 


Herbert Lehman’s UNRRA still is un- 
able to get into effective operation as 
a relief and rehabilitation agency ow- 
ing to the fact that there are great 
difficulties in the path of trying to op- 
erate an organization on a basis of 
international administration. 


xk *& 


There is a feeling among certain high 
officials that this country is proving 
too free with its economic and mili- 
tary aid without first imposing terms 
that would give the U.S. some lever- 
age in bringing about acceptance of its 
viewpoint on issues of world policy. 


=x ee 


The possibility of a renewal of civil 
war in Spain has U.S. officials wor- 
ried. They fear that it will revive all 
the delicate religious and ideological 
issues involved in the first civil war 
there a few years ago, and they believe 
that, as before, U.S. will have trouble 
in steering a course that will not an- 
tagonize one or another bloc at home. 


xk *& 


Several Senators, both Democratic 
and Republican, are planning to ask 
Congress to amend the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act in order to clarify what is to 
be regarded and what is not to be re- 
garded as a political contribution. 


xX & 


The President is prepared to ask Con- 
gress to provide a single adr inistrator 
instead of a board to run tk » Surplus 
Property Administration. He feels that 
the present Surplus Property Act is 
very difficult of administration. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
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